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MONGST the numerous taunts which are cast at the 
Catholic Church there is none more frequently em- 
Ns A Rh ployed, nor, it may be added, more generally be- 
kts tC Seal lieved, nor more injurious to her reputation amongst 
outsiders—even with her own less-instructed children 
themselves at times—than the allegation which declares that where 
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- the Church has full sway, science cannot flourish, can scarcely in 


fact exist, and that the Church will only permit men of science to 
study and to teach as and while she permits. 

To give but one example of this attitude towards the Church, 
readers may be reminded that Huxley? called the Catholic Church 
“the vigorous enemy of the highest life of mankind ” and rejoiced 
that evolution “ in addition to its truth has the great merit of being 
in a position of irreconcilable antagonism to it.” An utterly incor- 
rect statement, by the way—but let that pass. The same writer in 
a number of places, in season and out of season, as we may fairly 
say,” proclaims his wholly erroneous view that there is “a necessary 
antagonism between science and Roman Catholic doctrine.” We 
need not labor this point. It is sufficiently obvious, nor does it need 

1Darwiniana, p. 147. 
*See, for example, his Life and Letters, i., 307. 
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any catena of authorities to establish the fact, that outside the 
Church and even, as we have hinted above, to the less instructed 
within it, there is a prevalent idea that the allegation with which this 
paper proposes to deal is a true bill. 

Those who give credit to the allegation must of course ignore 
certain very patent facts which are, it will be allowed, a little dif- 
ficult to get over. They must commence by ignoring the historical 
fact that the greater number—almost all indeed—of the older 
Universities, places specially intended to foster and increase knowl- 
edge and research, owe their origin to Papal bulls. They must 
ignore the fact that vast numbers of scientific researches, often of 
fundamental importance, especially perhaps in the subjects of anat- 
omy and physiology, emanated from learned men attached to seats 
of learning in Rome and this during the Middle Ages, and that 
the learned men who were their authors, quite frequently held of- 
ficial positions in the Papal Court. They must finally ignore the 
fact that a large number of the most distinguished scientific work- 
ers and discoverers in the past were also devout children of the 
Catholic Church. -Stenson, “the Father of Geology” and a great 
anatomical discoverer as well, was a bishop; Mendel, whose name 
is so often heard nowadays in biological controversies, was an ab- 
bot. And what about Galvani, Volta, Pasteur, Schwann (the orig- 
inator of the Cell Theory), van Beneden, Johannes Miiller, admit- 
ted by Huxley to be “the greatest anatomist and physiologist among 
my contemporaries ?”® What about Kircher, Spallanzani, Secchi, de 
Lapparent to take the names of persons of different historical 
periods, and connected with different subjects, yet all united in the 
bond of the Faith? To point to these men—and a host of other 
names might be cited—is to overthrow at once and finally the edi- 
fice of falsehood reared by enemies of the Church who, before 
erecting it, might reasonably have been asked to look to the secur- 
ity of their foundations. 

Still there is the edifice, and as every edifice must rest on some 
kind of foundation or another, even if that foundation be nothing 
but sand, it may be useful and even interesting to inquire, as I now 
propose to do, what foundation there is—if in fact there is any— 
for this particular allegation. 

We might commence by interrogating the persons who make 
it. The probability is that the reply which would at once be drawn 
from most of them would amount to this: “Everybody knows it 


*Hume, English Men of Letters Series, p. 135. 
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to be true.” If the interrogated person were amongst those less im- 
perfectly informed we should probably be referred to Huxley or 
to some other writer. Or we may even find ourselves confronted 
with that greater knowledge—or less inspissated ignorance— 
which babbles about Galileo, the Inquisition, the Jndex and the im- 
primatur. 

Galileo and his case we shall consider later on for he and it 
are really germane to the question with which we are dealing. The 
Inquisition has really nothing to do with the case. The Index 
we also reserve for a later part of this essay. With the imprimatur 
we may now deal, since there is no doubt that there is a genuine 
misunderstanding on this subject on the part of some people who 
are misled perhaps through ignorance of Latin and quite certainly 
through ignorance of what the whole matter amounts to. Let us 
begin by reminding ourselves that, though the unchanging Church 
is now, so far as I am aware, the only body which issues an tmprima- 
tur, there were other instances of the exercise of such a privilege 
even in recent or comparatively recent days. There were Royal 
licenses to print with which we need not concern ourselves. But, 
what is important, there was a time when the scientific authority 
of the day assumed the right of issuing an tmprimatur. I take the 
first book which occurs to me, Tyson’s Anatomie of a Pygmie, and 
for the sake of those who are not acquainted with it, I may add 
that this book is not only the foundation stone of Comparative 
Anatomy, but also, through its appendix A Philological Essay Con- 
cerning the Pygmies, the Cynocephali, the Satyrs, and Sphinges of 
the Ancients,* the foundation-stone of all folk-lore study. On 
the page fronting the title of this work the following appears: 


17, Die Maij, 1699. 
Imprimatur Liber cui Titulus, Orang-Outang sive Homo 
Sylvestris, etc. Authore Edvardo Tyson, M.D., R.S.S. 
John Hoskins, V.P.R.S. 


What does this mean? In the first place it shows, what all in- 
structed persons know, that the Royal Society did then exercise the 
privilege of giving an imprimatur at any rate to books written by 
its own Fellows. It cannot be supposed that such imprimatur guar- 
anteed the accuracy of all the statements made by Tyson, for we 
may feel sure that John Hoskins was quite unable to give any 


*This was published by the present writer, with an introduction on Pigmy 
Races and Fairy Tales, in the Bibliothéque de Carabas, 1894. 
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such assurance. We must assume that it meant that there was noth- 
ing in the book which would reflect discredit upon the Society of 
which Tyson was a Fellow and from which the imprimatur was 
obtained. 

However this may be, the sway over its Fellows’ publications 
was exercised, and indeed very excellent arguments might be ad- 
duced for the reassumption of such a sway even today. 

Though the imprimatur has disappeared, it is, as we all know, 
the commonest of things for the introductions to works of science 
to occupy some often considerable part of their space with acknowl- 
edgments of assistance given by learned friends who have read the 
manuscript or the proofs and made suggestions with the object of 
improving the book or adding to its accuracy. Any person who has 
written a book can feel nothing but gratitude towards those who 
have helped him to avoid the errors and slips to which even the most 
careful are subject. 

So that such acknowledgments of assistance have come to be 
almost what the lawyers call “common form.” What they really 
amount to is a proclamation on the part of the author that he has 
done his best to insure that his book is free from mistakes. Now 
the imprimatur really amounts to the same thing, for it is, of course, 
confined to books or parts of books where theology or philosophy 
trenching upon theology, is concerned. Thus a book may deal 
largely, perhaps mainly, with scientific points, yet necessarily in- 
clude allusions to theological dogmas. The imprimatur to such a 
book would relate solely and entirely to the theological parts, just 
as the advice of an architectural authority on a point connected 
with that subject in a work in which it was mentioned only in an 
incidental manner, would refer to that point, and to nothing else. 
Perhaps it should be added, that no author is obliged to obtain an 
imprimatur any more than he is compelled to seek advice on any 
other point in connection with his book. “Nihil Obstat,’ says the 
skilled referee: ‘I see no reason to suppose that there is anything 
in all this which contravenes theological principles.” To which the 
authority appealed to adds “ imprimatur:” “Then by all means let 
it be printed.” The procedure is no doubt somewhat more stately 
and formal than the modern system of acknowledgments, yet in 
actual practice there is but little to differentiate the two methods 
of ensuring, so far as is possible, that the work is free from 
mistakes. That neither the assistance of friends nor the impri- 
matur of authorities is infallible is proved by the facts that mis- 
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takes do creep into works of science, however carefully examined 
and that more than one book with an imprimatur has, none the less, 
found its way on to the Index. Before leaving this branch of the 
subject one cannot refrain from calling attention to another point. 
How often in advertisements of books do we not see quotations 
from reviews in authoritative journals—a medical work from the 
Lancet, a physical or chemical from Nature? Frequently too we 
see “ Mr. So-and-So, the well-known authority on the subject, says 
of this book, etc., etc.” What are all these authoritative commen- 
dations but an imprimatur up to date? 

Passing from the imprimatur to a closer consideration of our 
subject, it is above all things necessary to take the advice of Samuel 
Johnson and clear our minds of cant. Every person in this world, 
save perhaps a Robinson Crusoe on an otherwise uninhabited island 
and he only because of his solitary condition, is in bondage more 
or less; that is to say, has his freedom more or less interfered with. 
That this interference is in the interests of the community and so, 
in the last analysis, in the interests of the person interfered with 
himself, in no way weakens the argument; it is rather a potent 
adjuvant to it. However much I may dislike him and however anx- 
ious I may be to injure him, I may not go out and set fire to my 
neighbor’s house nor to his rick-yard, unless I am prepared to risk 
the serious legal penalties which will be my lot if I am detected in 
the act. I may not, if I am a small and active boy, make a slide in 
the public street in frosty weather, unless I am prepared—as the 
small boy usually is—to run the gantlet of the police. In a thou- 
sand ways my freedom, or what I call my freedom, is interfered 
with: it is the price which I pay for being one item of a social or- 
ganism and for being in turn protected against others, who, in 
virtue of that protection, are in their turn deprived of what they 
might call their liberty. 

No one can have failed to observe that this interference with 
personal liberty becomes greater day by day. It is a tendency of 
modern governments, based presumably upon increased experience, 
to increase these protective regulations. Thus we have laws against 
adulteration of food, against the placing of buildings concerned 
with obnoxious trades in positions where people will be inconve- 
nienced by them. We make persons suffering from infectious dis- 
eases isolate themselves, and if they cannot do this at home, we 
make them go to the fever hospital. Further we insist upon the 
doctor, whose position resembles that of a confessor, breaking his 
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secrecy and informing the authorities as to the illness of his patient. 
We interfere with the liberty of men and women to work as long as 
they like or to make their children labor for excessive hours. We 
insist upon dangerous machinery being fenced in. In a thousand 
ways we—the State—interfere with the liberty of our fellows. Fi- 
nally, when the needs of the community are most pressing we in- 
terfere most with the freedom of the subject. Thus, in these 
islands, we are living under a Defence of the Realm Act—with 
which no reasonable person quarrels. Yet it forbids many things 
not only harmless in themselves but habitually permitted in times 
of peace. We are subject to penalties if we show lighted windows: 
they must be shuttered or provided with heavy curtains. We may 
not travel in railway carriages at night with the blinds undrawn. 
The papers must not publish, nor we say in public, things which in 
time of peace would go unnoticed. There are a host of other mat- 
ters to which allusion need not be made. Enough has been said 
to show that the State has and exerts the right to control the ac- 
tions of those who belong to it and that in time of stress it can and 
does very greatly intensify that control and does so without arous- 
ing any real or widespread discontent. Of course we all grumble, 
but then everybody, except its own members, always does more or 
less grumble at anything done by any government: that is the ordi- 
nary state of affairs. But at any rate we submit ourselves, more 
or less gracefully, to this restraint because we persuade ourselves 
or are persuaded that it is for the good of the State and thus for 
the good of ourselves, both as private individuals and as members 
of the State. 

And many of us, at any rate, comfort ourselves with the 
thought that a great many of the regulations which appear to be 
most tyrannical and most to interfere with the natural liberty of 
mankind are devised not with that end in view but with the right- 
eous intention of protecting those weaker members of the body who 
are unable to protect themselves. If the State does not stand by 
such members and offer itself as their shield and support it has no 
claim to our obedience, no real right to exist, and so we put up 
with the inconvenience, should such arise, on account of the pro- 
tection given to the weaker members and often extended to those 
who would by no means feel pleased if they heard themselves thus 
described. 

Let us substitute the Church for the State and let us remem- 
ber that there are times when she is at closer grips with the powers 
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of evil than may be the case at other times. The parallel is surely 
sufficiently close. 

So far as earthly laws can control one, no one is obliged to be 
a member of the Catholic Church nor a citizen of the British Em- 
pire. I can, if I choose, emigrate to America, in process of time 
naturalize myself there and join the Christian Science organization 
or any other body to which I find myself attracted. But as long 
as I remain a Catholic and a British citizen I must submit myself 
to the restrictions imposed by the bodies with which I have elected 
to connect myself. We arrive at the conclusion then that the or- 
dinary citizen, even if he never adverts to the fact, is in reality con- 
trolled and his liberty limited in all sorts of directions. 

Now the scientific man, in his own work, is subject to all sorts 
of limitations also, apart altogether from the limitations which, as 
an ordinary member of the State, he has to submit himself to. 

He is restricted by science: he is not completely free but is 
bound by knowledge—the knowledge which he or others have ac- 
quired. 

To say he is limited by it is not to say that he is imprisoned 
by it or in bondage to it. ‘‘ One does not lose one’s intellectual lib- 
erty when one learns mathematics,” says the late Monsignor Benson 
in one of his letters, “though one certainly loses the liberty of doing 
sums wrong or doing them by laborious methods!” 

Before setting out upon any research, the careful man of 
science sets himself to study “the literature of the subject” as he 
calls it. He delves into all sorts of out-of-the-way periodicals to 
ascertain what such a man has written upon such a point. All this 
he does in order that he may avoid doing a piece of work over again 
unnecessarily: «unnecessarily, for it may be actually necessary to 
repeat it, if it is of very great importance and if it has not been re- 
peated and verified by other observers. Further he delves into this 
literature because it is thus that he hopes to avoid the many blind 
alleys which branch off from every path of research, delude their 
explorer with vain hopes and finally bring him face to face with 
a blank wall. In a word the inquirer consults his authorities and 
when he finds them worthy of reliance, he limits his freedom by 
paying attention to them. He does not say: “ How am I held in 
bondage by this assertion that the earth goes round the sun,” but 
accepting that fact, he rejects such of his conclusions as are ob- 
viously irreconcilable -with it. Surely this is plain common sense 
and the man who acted otherwise would be setting himself a quite 
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impossible task. It is the weakness of the “ heuristic method ” that 
it sets its pupils to find out things which many abler men have spent 
years in investigating. The man who sets out to make a research, 
without first ascertaining what others have done in that direction, 
proposes to accumulate in himself the abilities and the life-work 
of all previous generations of laborers in that corner of the scien- 
tific vineyard. 

There is a somewhat amusing and certainly interesting in- 
stance of this which will bear quotation. The late Mr. Grant Allen, 
who knew something of quite a number of subjects though perhaps 
not very much about any of them, devoted most of his time and 
energies (outside his stories, many of which are excellent) to not 
always very accurate essays in natural history. One day, however, 
his evil genius prompted him to write a book entitled Force and 
Energy: A Theory of Dynamics, in which he purported to deal with 
a matter of which he knew far less even than he did about animated 
nature. Mark the inevitable result! A copy of the book was for- 
warded to the journal Nature, and sent by its editor to be dealt 
with by the competent hands of Sir Oliver (then Professor) 
Lodge.® 

This is how that eminent authority dealt with it. “There ex- 
ists a certain class of mind,” he commences, “ allied perhaps to the 
Greek sophist variety, to which ignorance of a subject offers no 
sufficient obstacle to the composition of a treatise upon it.” It 
may be rash to suggest that this type of mind is well developed in 
philosophers of the Spencerian school, though it would be possible 
to adduce some evidence in support of such a suggestion. “In 
the volume before us,” he continues, “Mr. Grant Allen sets to work 
to reconstruct the fundamental science of dynamics, an edifice 
which, since the time of Galileo and Newton, has been standing on 
what has seemed a fairly secure and substantial basis, but 
which he seems to think it is now time to demolish in order to 
make room for a newly excogitated theory. The attempt is 
audacious and the result—what might have been expected. The 
performance lends itself indeed to the most scathing criticism; 
blunders and misstatements abound on nearly every page, 
and the whole thing is simply an emanation of mental fog.” It 
would occupy too much space to reproduce this criticism with any 
fullness, but one or two points exceedingly germane to our subject, 


®The review from which the following quotations are made appeared in Nature 
on January 24, 1889. 
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can hardly go without notice. Alluding to a certain question, which 
seems to have bothered greatly Mr. Allen and likewise Mr. Clodd, 
who was associated with him in this performance, so it would ap- 
pear, the reviewer says: “The puzzle was solved completely long 
ago, in the clearest possible manner, and the ‘Principia’ is the witness 
to it; but it is still felt to be a difficulty by beginners, and I suppose 
there is no offence in applying this harmless epithet to both Mr. 
Grant Allen and Mr. Clodd, so far as the truths of dynamics and 
physics are concerned.” One, last quotation: “The thing which 
strikes one most forcibly about the physics of these paper philoso- 
phers is the extraordinary contempt which, if they are consistent, they 
must or ought to feel for men of science. If Newton, Lagrange, Gauss 
and Thompson, to say nothing of smaller men, have muddled away 
their brains in concocting a scheme of dynamics wherein the very 
definitions are all wrong; if they have arrived at a law of conserva- 
tion of energy without knowing what the word energy means, or 
how to define it; if they have to be set right by an amateur who has 
devoted a few weeks or months to the subject and acquired a rude 
smattering of some of its terms, “what intolerable fools they must 
all be!”’ Such is the result of asserting one’s freedom by escaping 
the limitations of knowledge! We see what happens when a person 
sets out to deal with science untrammeled by any considerations as 
to what others have thought and established. The necessary re- 
sult is that he plunges headforemost into all or most of the errors 
which were pitfalls to the first laborers in the field. Or, again, he 
painfully and uselessly pursues the blind alleys which they had 
wandered in, and from which a perusal of their works would have 
warned off later comers. 

Of course, though it is not quite so obvious to writers in gen< 
eral, the same thing is equally possible in non-scientific fields of 
knowledge. I once asked one versed in theology what he thought 
of the religious articles of a distinguished man, unfamiliar himself 
with theology, yet, none the less, then splashing freely and to the 
great admiration of the ignorant, in the theological pool. His reply 
was that in so far as they were at all constructive, they consisted 
mostly of exploded heresies of the first century. Is not this pre- 
cisely what one would a priori have expected? A man commencing 
to write on science or religion, who neglects the work of earlier 
writers places himself in the position of the first students of the sub- 
ject and very naturally will make the same mistakes as they made. 
He refuses to be hampered and biassed by knowledge and the re- 
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sult follows quite inevitably. “A scientist,” says Monsignor Benson, 
“is hampered and biassed by knowing the earth goes round the sun.” 


- The fact of the matter is that the man of science is not a solitary 


figure, a chimera bombinans in vacuo. In whatever direction he 
looks he is faced by the figures of other workers and he is limited 
and hampered by their work. Nor are these workers all of them in 
his own area of country, for the biologist, for example, cannot af- 
ford to neglect the doings of the chemist; if he does he is bound to 
find himself led into mistakes. No doubt the scientific man is at 
times needlessly hampered by theories which he and others at the 
time take to be fairly well established facts, but which after all turn 
out to be nothing of the kind. This in no way weakens the argu- 
ment, but rather by giving an additional reason for caution, strength- 
ens it. 

If we carefully consider the matter we shall be unable to come to 
any other conclusion than that every writer, even of the wildest form 
of fiction, is in some way and to some extent hampered and limited 
by knowledge, by facts, by things as they are or as they appear to be. 
That will be admitted; but it will be urged that the hampering and 
limiting with which we have been dealing are not merely legitimate 
but inevitable, whereas the hampering and limiting—should such 
there be—on the part of the Church is wholly illegitimate and inde- 
fensible. 

“All that you say is no doubt true,” our antagonist will urge, “but 
you have still to show that your Church has any right or title to in- 
terfere in these matters. And even if you can make some sort of 
case for her interference, you have still to disprove what so many 
people believe, namely, that the right, real or assumed, has not been 
arbitrarily used to the damage or at least to the delay of scientific 
progress. Chemistry,” we may suppose our antagonist continuing, 
“no doubt has a legitimate right to have its say, even to interfere and 
that imperatively, where chemical considerations invade the field of 
biology, for example. But what similar right does religion possess ? 
For instance,” he might proceed, “some few years ago a distinguish- 
ed physiologist, then occupying the Chair of the British Association, 
invoked the behavior of certain chemical substances known as 
colloids in favor of his anti-vitalistic conclusions. At once he was 
answered by a number of equally eminent.chemists that the attitude 
he had adopted was quite incompatible with facts as known to them; 
in a word that chemistry disagreed with his ideas as to colloids. 
Everybody admitted that the chemists must have the final word on 
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this subject : are you now claiming that religion or theology or what- 
ever you choose to call it, is also entitled to a say in a matter of that 
kind?” . This supposititious conversation illustrates the confusion 
which exists in many minds as to the point at issue. One science is 
entitled to contradict another just as one scientific man is entitled to 
contradict another on a question of fact. But on a question of fact 
a theologian is not entitled—qué theologian—nor would he be ex- 
pected to claim to be entitled, to contradict a man of science. 

It ought to be widely known, though it is not, that the idea that 
theologians can or wish to intrude—again quad theologians—in scien- 
tific disputes as to chemical, biological or other facts, is a fantastic 
idea without real foundation save that of the one mistake of the 
kind made in the case of Galileo and never repeated—a mistake, let 
us hasten to add, made by a disciplinary authority and—as all parties 
admit—in no way involving questions of infallibility. To this case 
we will revert shortly. Meanwhile it may be briefly stated that the 
claim made bythe Church is in connection with some few—some very 
few—of the theories which men of science build up upon the facts 
which they have brought to light. Some of these theories do 
appear to contradict theological dogmas or at least may seem to 
simple people to be incompatible with such dogmas, just as the 
people of his time—Protestants by the way, no less than Catho- 
lics—did really think that Galileo’s theory conflicted with Holy 
Writ. In such cases, and in such cases alone, the Church 
holds that she has at least the right to say that such a theory 
should not be proclaimed to be true until there is sufficient 
proof for it to satisfy the scientific world that the point has been 
demonstrated. This is really what is meant by the tyranny of the 
Church; and it may now be useful to consider briefly what can be 
said for her position. We must begin by looking at the matter 
from the Church’s standpoint. It is a good rule to endeavor to un- 
derstand your opponent’s position before you try to confute him; 
an excellent rule seldom complied with by anti-Catholic controver- 
sialists. Now the Church starts with the proposition that man has 
an immortal soul destined to eternal happiness or eternal misery, and 
she proceeds to claim that she has been divinely constituted to help 
man to enjoy a future of happiness. Of course these are opinions 
which all do not share, and with the arguments for and against 
which we cannot here deal. If a man is quite sure that he has no 
soul and that there is no hereafter there is nothing more to be said 
than: “ Let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die.” Nothing very 
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much matters in this world except that we should make ourselves 
as comfortable as we can during the few years we have to spend 
in it. 

Again there are others who whilst believing the first doctrine set 
down above, will have none of the other. With them we enter into 
no argument here, and only say that to have a guide is better than to 
have no guide. Catholics, who accept gratefully her guidance, do 
believe that the Church can help a man to save his soul and that she 
is intrusted, to that end, with certain powers. Her duty is to pre- 
serve and guard the Christian Revelation—the scheme of doctrine 
regarding belief and conduct by which Jesus Christ taught that souls 
were to be saved. She is not an arbitrary ruler. Her office is pri- 
marily that of Judge and Interpreter of the deposit of doctrine 
intrusted to her. 

In this she claims to be safeguarded against error, though her 
infallible utterances would seem incredibly few, if summed up and 
presented to the more ignorant of her critics. She also derives from 
her Founder legislative power by which she can make decrees, un- 
make them or modify and vary them to suit different times and cir- 
cumstances. She rightfully claims the obedience of her children to 
this exercise of her authority, but such disciplinary enactments, by 
their very nature variable and modifiable, do not and cannot come 
within the province of her infallibility, and admittedly they need not 
be always perfectly wise or judicious. Such disciplinary utterances, 
it may be added, at least in the field of which we are treating, in- 
deed in any field, are also incredibly few when due regard is had to 
the enormous number of cases passing under the Church’s observa- 
tion. : 

We saw just now that the State exercised a very large jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of protecting the weak who were unable or little 
able to protect themselves. It is really important to remember, when 
we are considering the powers of the Church and her exercise of 
them, that these disciplinary powers are put in operation, not from 
mere arrogance or an arbitrary love of domination—as too many 
suppose—but with the primary intention of protecting and helping 
the weaker members of the flock. If the Church consisted entirely 
of theological experts a good deal of this exercise of disciplinary 
power might very likely be regarded as wholly unnecessary. Thus 
the Church freely concedes not only to priests and theologians, but 
to other persons adequately instructed in her teaching, full permis- 
sion to read books which she has placed on her black list or Index 
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—from which, in other words, she has warned off the weaker mem- 
bers of the flock. 

The net of Peter, however, as all very well know, contains 
a very great variety of fish and—to vary the metaphor—to the fish- 
erman was given charge not only of the sheep, foolish enough 
heaven knows!—but also of the still more helpless lambs. Thus 
it becomes the duty and the privilege of the successors of the fish- 
erman to protect the sheep and the lambs, and not merely to pro- 
tect them from wild beasts who may try to do harm from without, 
but quite as much from the wild rams of the flock who are capable 
of doing a great deal of injury from within. In one of his letters, 
from which quotation has already been made, the late Monsignor 
Benson sums up, in homely, but vivid language, the point with 
which we have just been dealing. ' “Here are the lambs of Christ’s 
flock,” he writes: “Is a stout old ram to upset and confuse them 
when he needn’t...... even though he is right? The flock must 
be led gently and turned in a great curve. We can’t all whip round 
in an instant. We are tired and discouraged and some of us are 
exceedingly stupid and obstinate. Very well; then the rams can’t 
be allowed to make brilliant excursions in all directions and upset 
us all. We shall get there some day, if we are treated patiently. 
We are Christ’s lambs after all.” 

The protection of the weak: surely, if it be deemed both just 
and wise on the part of the civil government to protect its sub- 
jects by legislation in regard to adulterated goods, contagious dis- 
eases, unhealthy workshops and dangerous machinery, why may 
not the Church safeguard her children, especially her weaker chil- 
dren, the special object of her care and solicitude, from noxious 
intellectual foods? 

It is just here that the question of the Jndex arises. Put brief- 
ly, this is a list of books which are not to be read by Catholics un- 
less they have permission to read them—a permission which, as we 
have just seen, is never refused when any good reason can be given 
for the request. I can understand the kind of person who says: 
“Exactly, locking up the truth; why not let everybody read just 
what they like?” To which I would reply that every careful parent 
has an Index Prohibitorius for his household; or ought to have 
one if he has not. I once knew a woman who allowed her daughter 
to plunge into Nana and other works of that character as soon as 
she could summon up enough knowledge of French to fathom their 
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The daughter grew up and the result has not been encourag- 
ing to educationalists thinking of proceeding on similar lines. The 
State also has, its Index Prohibitorius and will not permit indecent 
books nor indecent pictures to be sold. Enough: let us again clear 
our minds of cant. There is a limit with regard to publications in 
every decent State and every decent house: it is only a question 
where the line is drawn. It is obvious that the Church must be 
permitted at least as much privilege in this matter as is claimed by 
every respectable father of a family. We need not pursue the 
question of the Index any further. 

Let us turn to apply the considerations with which we have 
been concerned to one or two cases; and naturally we must com- 
mence with that of Galileo to which generally misunderstood af- 
fair we must very briefly allude since it is the stand-by of anti- 
Catholiccontroversialists. Monsignor Benson,in connection with the 
quotation recently cited, proclaimed himself ‘a violent defender of 
the Cardinals against Galileo.” Perhaps no one will be surprised 
at his attitude, but those who are not familiar with his Life and 
Letters will certainly be surprised to learn that Huxley, after ex- 
amining into the question, “arrived at the conclusion that the Pope 
and the College of Cardinals had rather the best of it.’”® 

None the less it is the stock argument. Father Hull, S.]J., 
whose admirable, outspoken and impartial study of the case” 
should be on everybody’s bookshelves, freely admits that the Roman 
Congregations made a mistake in this matter and thus takes up 
a less favorable position towards them than even the violently anti- 
Catholic Huxley. 

No one will deny that the action of the Congregation was due 
to a desire to prevent simple persons from having their faith upset 
by a theory which seemed at the time to contradict the teaching 
of the Bible. Remember that it was only a theory and that, when 
it was put forward, and indeed for many years afterwards, it was 
not only a theory, but one supported by no sufficient evidence. It 
was not in fact until many years after Galileo’s death that final 
and convincing evidence as to the accuracy of his views was laid 
before the scientific world. There can be but little doubt that if 
Galileo had been content to discuss his theory with other men of 
science, and not to lay it down as a matter of proved fact—which 
as we have seen it was not—he would never have been condemned. 


®Vol. ii., p. 113. 
"Galileo and His Condemnation, Catholic Truth Society of England. 
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Whilst we may admit, with Father Hull, that a mistake was made in 
this case, we may urge, with Cardinal Newman, that it is the only 
case in which such a thing has happened—surely a remarkable fact. 
It is not for want of opportunities. Father Hull very properly cites 
various cases where a like difficulty might possibly have arisen, but 
where as a matter of fact it has not. For example the geographical 
universality of the Deluge was at one time, and that not so very 
long ago, believed to be asserted by the Bible; while, on the other 
hand, geologists seemed to be able to show, and in the event did 
show, that such a view was scientifically untenable. The atten- 
tion of theologians having been called to this matter, and a further 
study made of passages which until then had probably attracted but 
little notice and quite certainly had never been considered from 
the new point of view, it became obvious that the meaning which 
had been attached to the passages in question was not the necessary 
meaning, but on the contrary, a strained interpretation of the words. 
No public fuss having arisen about this particular difficulty, the 
whole matter was gradually and quietly disposed of. As Father 
Hull says, “the new view gradually filtered down from learned 
circles to the man in the street, so that nowadays the partiality of 
the Deluge is a matter of commonplace knowledge among all edu- 
cated Christians, and is even taught to the rising generation in ele- 
mentary schools In accordance with the wise provisions of the 
Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, with which all educated Catholics 
should make themselves familiar, conflicts have been avoided on 
this, and on other points such as the general theory of evolution and 
the various problems connected with it; the antiquity of man upon 
the earth and other matters as to which science is still uncertain. 
Some of these points might seem to conflict with the Bible and the 
teachings of the Church. As Catholics we can rest assured that the 
true explanation, whenever it emerges, cannot be opposed to the con- 
sidered teaching of the Church. What the Church does—and sure- 
ly it must be clear that from her standpoint she could not do less— 
is to instruct Catholic men of science not to proclaim as proved 
facts such modern theories—and there are many of them—as still 
remain wholly unproved, when these theories are such as might 
seem to conflict with the teaching of the Church. This is very far 
from saying that Catholics are forbidden to study such theories. 
On the contrary, they are encouraged to do so and that, 
need it be said, with the one idea of ascertaining the truth? Men 
of science, Catholic and otherwise, have as a mere matter of fact 
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been time and again encouraged by Popes and other ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to go on searching for the truth, never, however, neglect- 
ing the wise maxim that all things must be proved. So long as a 
theory is unproved, it must be candidly admitted that it is a crime 
against science to proclaim it to be incontrovertible truth, yet this 
crime is being committed every day. It is really against it that the 
magisterium of the Church is exercised. The wholesome discipline 
which she exercises might also be exercised to the great benefit of 
the ordinary reading public by some central scientific authority, can 
such be imagined, endowed with the right to say (and in any way 
likely to be listened to): “Such and such a statement is interest- 
ing—even extremely interesting—but so far one must admit that 
no sufficient proof is forthcoming to establish it as a fact: it ought 
not, therefore, to be spoken of as other than a theory, nor pro- 
claimed as fact.” 

Such constraint when rightly regarded is not or would not be 
a shackling of the human intellect, but a kindly and intelligent guid- 
ance of those unable to form a proper conclusion themselves. Such 
is the idea of the Church in the matter with which we have been 
dealing. 
































RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
(1751-1816.) 


BY BROTHER LEO. 


yaa) NE rainy day in August, 1816, a funeral cortege 
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} trailed its black length from Saville Row to West- 
minster Abbey. The Bishop of London was one of 
the pallbearers, the Duke of Bedford was another; 
other dukes were there and earls and lords of the 
realm, and the victor of Waterloo had sent a letter of condolence 
and regret. Scores of personal friends were in attendance, too, 
and the streets were lined with men and women whose cheeks were 
wet with cordial tears. In the Poets’ Corner, close to the bust of 
Shakespeare, the coffin was laid—the coffin of a man who had 
stood on this very spot at the interment of David Garrick, thirty- 
seven years before; a man who had died in veritable destitution, 
the bailiffs actually in the house; a man who, in the space of half 
a century, had trailed his garments in the mire and brushed the 
star paths with his brow. That public funeral, so fertile in con- 
trasts, was of a piece with the life that it commemorated; for this 
man—a knight errant in his teens, a master dramatist in his twen- 
ties, a political power in his thirties, a social lion in his forties, 
and in his fifties a bit of a roisterer, a bit of a rambler and a bit 
of a shabby genteel—was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

“The tragic-comedy of his life and the living force of his 
plays,” observes his most satisfactory biographer, Walter Sichel, 
“attract many who know little of the inner circumstances that 
attended them. A sprite Sheridan remains, hovering above the 
puppet-show of existence. He belongs not to the white-robed im- 
mortals who sit radiant and aloft, but to the elfin band who have 
never faded from the atmosphere. His province is not history 
but wonderland.” There hangs over his life story, now as on the 
day of his funeral, a cloud of witchery and romance, agleam with 
the magic and the mystery of his native Irish skies. After the 
lapse of a century he bedazzles and fascinates. The glamor that 
surrounds him is the glamor of the footlights and a superbly 
mounted play—a play not without sordid episodes and pathetic 
scenes—wherein the unexpected transpires with suddenness and 
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charm, wherein the protagonist, an infectious laugh on his lips, 
casts dice against fortune and circumstances and recks not of 
the cost. . 

The epilogue to that life drama was the impressive burial in 
the Abbey. The prologue took place at Bath when, little more than 
a boy in years and discretion, young Sheridan eloped to the conti- 
nent with his future wife. In the first act he is a dramatist burst- 
ing into unparalleled prominence at the age of twenty-four. In 
the second act he is a Parliamentary. orator, the recognized peer . 
of Fox and Burke and at the trial of Warren Hastings the bright 
particular star. In the third act he is “ Old Sherry,” the wit and 
the man about town, equally adept in a conversational fencing bout 
with Madame de Staél and a convivial drinking bout with Lord 
Byron. And through it all he is essentially the actor. He never 
has been regarded, he never can be regarded, in any other way. 
Posterity insists on viewing him in the glare of the calcium and 
the glow of colored lights; and his contemporaries, great and small, 
daubed his features with grease paints. 


I. 


The boy, born in Dublin, in September, 1751, heredity dowered 
with wit and histrionism. His grandfather—clergyman, school- 
master and scholar—was described by Lord Orrery as a punster, 
a quibbler, a fiddler and a wit, in all which capacities he was 
tolerated and almost admired by the finical Dean Swift. The boy’s 
father, Thomas Sheridan, was an “ ineffectual genius ” with a sys- 
tem of elocution, some repute as an actor and an ambition to 
rival Dr. Johnson as a lexicographer; his mother, Frances Cham- 
berlaine, was a writer of sentimental novels and abortive plays. 
Both the father and the grandfather seem to have possessed the 
lordly indifference to mere financial matters which made of their 
illustrious descendant a Harold Skimpole without guile. 

Ten years at Harrow, preceded by a few months’ private 
tuition in Dublin, made up all the formal education Sheridan re- 
ceived. As a student he was good-natured and jovial, never 
taking any prizes, managing to keep out of serious difficulties, and 
cultivating literature to the extent of collaborating in a translation. 
of Aristeenetus. At Bath he met his fate in the dainty person of 
Elizabeth Linley, the lady whom, years later, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painted as St. Cecilia. What followed was Romeo and Juliet with 
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comedy variations. A certain Captain Matthews was the Count 
Paris of the plot—an ardent, melancholy and unwelcome wooer, 
who threatened to commit suicide if his suit were refused. Juliet, 
much perturbed, not wanting the gallant captain either dead ‘or 
alive, confided her perplexities to Romeo. There was no Friar 
Laurence to counsel prudence, so the hero and the heroine fled across 
the channel, Romeo very much in love but enacting the role of 
chivalrous protector. They returned, ultimately, and were married 
in England after having already gone through some sort of marriage 
ceremony in France; and, that the Shakespearean atmosphere might 
not be lacking, Romeo crossed swords with Paris and then pro- 
ceeded to live happy ever after. And thus endeth the prologue 
to Sheridan’s life drama. 

The curtain rose on the first act of the same delectable play at 
Covent Garden, early in 1775, when The Rivals, written in six 
weeks with the need of ready money staring the young husband in™ 
the face, began its long career of popularity. In its first form the 
drama was a dubious success, but Sheridan hastily revised his 
work and achieved fame and fortune at a stroke. His next venture 
was the farce, St. Patrick’s Day, written the following spring for 
the actor Clinch, who had won distinction in the part of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. After The Duenna, presented that same year, Sheridan 
rested on his laurels until the production of A Trip to Scarboraugh, 
in February, 1777. The play was an adaptation of Vanbrugh’s 
Relapse, minus Vanbrugh’s obscenity. In the following May came 
the premier of The School for Scandal, the drama of social satire 
which marks the height of Sheridan’s achievement as a play- 
wright, and which has been translated into nearly every European 
language and even into Hindustani. The Critic was produced in 
1799; and, twenty years afterward, the fruits of Sheridan’s de- 
clining powers, Pizarro, a bombastic tragedy adapted from an Eng- 
lish version of Kotzebue’s Spantards in Peru. 

Even before he had written The School for Scandal Sheridan 
found himself a distinguished man. Something in the personality 
of the dashing young playwright, in the brilliancy of his dialogue 
and the aptness of his characterizations strongly appealed to the 
theatre-going public; and men difficult to please with mere wit 
and technical efficiency recognized in Sheridan some of the talents 
which they held to be sterling. In March, 1777, he was honored 
with membership in the famous literary club frequented by such 
men as Gibbon, Goldsmith, Burke and Reynolds, and presided over 
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by the burly Dr. Johnson. “He who has written the two best 
comedies of the age,” declared the Dictator, “ is surely a considera- 
ble man.” 

In 1776, Sheridan entered upon his diversified career as di- 
rector of the Drury Lane Theatre. In his first fervor he attended 
to business and seemed destined for unbroken success. But his 
irregular habits, his lack of financial tact and his undeniably bad 
judgment in selecting and casting plays, wrought inevitable havoc. 
To make matters worse, he appointed his father, with whom he had 
become reconciled after the long estrangement consequent on the 
Bath romance, as stage manager; and for four years the old man 
was the storm centre of dissensions. He was crabbed and dictatorial, 
as elocutionists frequently are; he dilated inordinately on his own 
interpretation of Brutus and King John; he insulted the great 
David Garrick. Sometimes the younger Sheridan sought to pour 
oil upon the troubled waters, but more frequently he reconciled 
his notion of parental respect with his native disposition to avoid 
trouble, and waited until the storm blew over. A singularly divert- 
ing story is the record of Drury Lane under Sheridan’s manage- 
ment, a record which we pass over with regret. Typical was the 
production of Vortigern, a ridiculous concoction of tawdry, tinsel 
and bombast, passed off by William Ireland as an early play of 
Shakespeare’s. The audience was restless and incredulous; but 
when Kemble sonorously declaimed the line, 


And when this solemn mockery is o’er, 


the house broke into shouts of laughter and the curtain was igno- 
miniously rung down. 

Sheridan’s Parliamentary career, the second act in the drama 
of his life, began in 1780 and ended in 1812. It was a play within 
a play. Sheridan floated in on the crest of the opposition wave 
that swept Lord North out of power and in good time to dispute 
the stellar rdles with Burke and Fox and the rising Pitt. In his 
very first speech, which turned on the legality of his own election, 
he captured the attention of the house, and in subsequent years he 
achieved the reputation of being the foremost orator of that singu- 
larly spectacular epoch. Events seemed to shape themselves for a 
fitting display of his considerable oratorical gifts. The war with 
America was proving costly, humiliating and unpopular, and Sheri- 
dan vigorously denounced its continuance. He fought shoulder to 
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shoulder with O’Connell for Catholic Emancipation; the cry of 
“no popery ” he termed the “ watchword of folly and faction,” 
“an act of political profligacy;”’ and to those who masked their 
attack on Catholic education with the pretence of love for progress, 
he retorted that he did not “ wish the Catholics to rise to degra- 
dation.” 

But the climax of Sheridan’s Parliamentary career was fur- 
nished in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. His four days’ 
speech on Hastings’ conduct toward the begums of Oude consti- 
tuted, in its matter and its manner and in the circumstances under 
which it was delivered, one of the master moments of English 
oratory. Westminster Hall was filled to overflowing with dis- 
tinguished auditors, many of whom were moved to tears and some 
of whom, including Mrs. Siddons, the actress, fainted under the 
stress of emotion which the brilliant and impassioned orator evoked. 
Horace Walpole, ever hard to please, saw in Sheridan’s speech 
a sign that national decadence was still far in the future when 
“ history and eloquence threw out such shoots.” Pitt, by no means 
prejudiced in Sheridan’s favor, declared that “it surpassed all the 
eloquence of ancient or modern times, and possessed everything 
that genius or art could furnish to agitate or cantrol the human 
mind.” And the great Edmund Burke chararcterized it as “ the 
most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument and wit united of 
which there was any record or tradition.” 

However much the absence of perspective and the enthusiasm 
of the moment may have led Sheridan’s contemporaries to exag- 
gerate his undeniably distinguished oratorical prowess, his reputa- 
tion and his personality made him the man of the hour. As such 
he was courted, petted, flattered, lionized. For years at dinners 
and house parties he had been regarded as an acquisition, but now 
he became a fad, a sensation, a craze. And so “ our incomparable 
friend, Brinsley,” as Charles Lamb called him, proceeded to act 
out his rdle, in this third act of his life drama, of wit and gentleman 
and conversationalist supreme.- To him the most exclusive Lon- 
don doors stood ever open. Lord Lynedoch’s, Holland House, Lady 
Westmoreland’s and Lady Cork’s. He hobnobbed, much to his 
hurt, with the Prince of Wales. He reveled, not always to his 
honor, in the light that lies in women’s eyes. His fondness for 
port wine grew with the years. And the coruscations of it all 
blinded his eyes to his falling off of inventive power, to his utter 
lack of acumen in business affairs, to the spectre of poverty, which 
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stood menacingly nigh with grinning teeth and warning finger. 
The footlights were bright, the scenery gorgeous, the orchestra in 
tune; why should the actor disturb himself about the prompter’s 
bell? 

Mrs. Sheridan, the “little linnet”” of the Bath prologue, and 
the devoted and often sorely tried wife of all the intervening years, 
had died in 1792. Trained by her father as a professional singer, 
after her marriage she abandoned whatever aspirations she may 
have had towards a career, and gave herself to whole-hearted part- 
nership in all her husband’s undertakings. She was his secretary 
and bookkeeper and confidential clerk; a materially contributing 
factor to his early social successes; and his consolation and inspira- 
tion when other sources failed. According to Moore, “ it was im- 
possible to see her without admiration, or know her without love.” 
In 1795, Sheridan married Miss Ogle, daughter of the Dean of 
Winchester; and to this lady were accorded the anxieties and the 
heavy trials of his declining fortune and prestige. 

Sad and uninspiring, for all his jauntiness and unquenchable 
wit, is the fleeting picture of Sheridan, out of Parliament and pur- 
sued by creditors and bailiffs, alternately waxing despondent over 
his ill-health and dismal prospects and growing jubilant and opti- 
mistic over his two bottles of wine at dinner. Misunderstandings 
came, and illness, and the cooling of friendships, and the salt savor 
of the bread of others. And presently we are at the epilogue of 
that varied and eventful life. The church bells were ringing mid- 
day as the last breath was drawn; and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
like Shakespeare’s sweet and bitter fool, had gone to bed at noon. 

“ A clever fellow and an Irishman.” Such was Lord Byron’s 
estimate of Richard Brinsley Sheridan; and it is so apt and in- 
clusive that we may well pardon the tautology. His life was a 
“ warm lay of love,” a “light note of gladness;” and “the deep 
sigh of sadness” was not wanting. Even as a boy he was subject 
to deep fits of melancholy. When he wrote he demanded a profu- 
sion of lights, and he sought to banish the blues with society and 
good cheer. “If the thought,” he would say, “is slow to come, a 
good glass of wine encourages it; and when it does come, a glass 
of good wine rewards it.” Perhaps it was his lavish use of such 
incitements and guerdons that kept much of the melancholy out of 
his writings; certainly a bit of it—despite the contagious fun of 
the characterization—crept into Dr. Rosy and prompts the surmise 
that Sheridan had a remote kinship to Robert Herrick, whose 
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dainty verses to Julia, Electra, Corinna and other imaginary ladies 
are freighted with whimsical preachments on the brevity of human 
life and the nearness of its close. 

But Sheridan’s melancholy was not salutary; it could never 
win him to thought for the morrow. And, of course, where most 
men would find occasion for chagrin and anxiety, Sheridan would 
be nonchalant and debonair. According to the legend, when the 
Drury Lane Theatre burnt down on the night of February 24, 
1809, and his financial prospects went up in smoke, Sheridan, after 
deliberately leaving the House of Commons, seated himself at a 
table in a hostelry, sipped his favorite port and calmly surveyed the 
blaze. To an expostulating friend he remarked, “A man may 
surely be allowed to take a glass of wine by his own fireside.” If 
this did not happen, it should have happened; it is truth, if not fact. 

Easy-going, courteous, loath to give offence, Sheridan—an ex- 
aggerated model of Cardinal Newman’s gentleman who never in- 
flicts pain—made promises to please people, knowing all the while 
his own inability to fulfill them. Like his countrymen, Steele 
and Goldsmith, he dismissed importunate creditors with compli- 
mentary speeches and with soft answers turned away wrath. Face 
to face, it was impossible to be angry with him. Children loved 
him, and stray dogs; apple women blessed him as he passed their 
corners; and in the days of his lionizing, “ his four-horsed coach 
had only to clatter through Chichester and the whole town was 
huzzaing.” “ During the five and twenty years through which I 
enjoyed his friendship and society,” says Kelly, of Drury Lane, “I 
never heard him say a word that would wound the feelings of a 
human being.” Many a man with more pretensions and with higher 
gifts might fail to win so high an eulogy. 


Il. 


In at least one respect, Sheridan resembles the Great Cham 
of English letters—the man is more interesting than the writer. 
We read Rasselas and The Lives.of the Poets and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, and we find the process enjoyable and fruitful; 
but our delight would be less acute and our fruition less perceptible 
were it not for our never-failing realization that Dr. Johnson looms 
behind the printed page. And, thanks to James Boswell, many a 
man knows Dr. Johnson, who has not read him at all, knows him 
as he grunts over learned tomes in his study, as he indulges in 
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elephantine humor with Beauclerk and Goldsmith, as he vents his 
opinions on topics ranging all the way from the immortality of the 
soul to the climate of Scotland. And so it is that Sheridan, the 
man, eclipses Sheridan, the verse-maker, Sheridan, the M. P., 
Sheridan, the dramatist—the fact being all the more remarkable 
since, despite the commendable labors of such perspicacious bio- 
graphers as Tom Moore, Mrs. Oliphant, Fraser Rae, Lloyd Sanders, 
Percy Fitzgerald, and Walter Sichel, “Old Sherry” has never 
found an adequate Boswell. 

Due allowance, therefore, must be made for the fascination 
of Sheridan’s personality; but the spell of his character and of the 
legend which has grown up around him must not be suffered to 
dim his importance as a contributor to the English drama. He 
wrote relatively few plays, and not all of those few possess per- 
manent worth; but it was no mean accomplishment to have achieved 
three such distinguished dramas as The Rivals, The School for 
Scandal and The Critic. Like Shakespeare, he had little formal 
learning; but, both as man and as dramatist, he made that little 
go a long way: And like Shakespeare, though to a measurably less 
extent, he possessed a keen observation, a disquieting power of 
analysis and a sense of incongruity which made his comments on 
manners pointed and palpable, and his men and women actual and 
convincing. 

A genuine dramatist, and not a poet, a novelist or a philoso- 
pher in disguise, Sheridan wrote plays for the theatre and not 
for the closet. His dramas are acting dramas, and it is impossible 
to evaluate them justly if we neglect to keep this in mind. They 
do not always read well; but they are invariably effective when 
competently acted. The Rivals, for example, in the bare reading 
is by turns farcical and sentimental, but both defects fall from it in 
the actual stage presentation. Bob Acres is slight and humdrum 
enough between the covers of a book, but he is vital and energizing 
upon the boards. The great screen scene in The School for Scan- 
dal and the burlesque rehearsal in The Critic are incomprehensible 
to the scholar sitting in slippered ease before an open fire; ‘to 
appreciate them as they deserve, he must doff his dressing gown 
and study them in the playhouse. Sheridan is nothing if not 
theatrical. His life and his works are at unison here. ‘The 
theatricality of his dramas is at once the secret of their strength 
and of their weakness. 

A distinction is advisedly drawn between the theatrical and 
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the dramatic. Both are based upon the fundamental principle of 
contrast manifesting itself in volitional conflict or incongruity or 
emotional intensity or diversity of viewpoint or some other form of 
presentation through which the underlying antithesis in character 
or plot is developed or explained; and both carry conviction to the 
audience. But after that they break away from each other; for 
while the dramatic continues to impress when, in Wordsworth’s 
fine phrase, it is recollected in tranquility, the theatrical, on subse- 
quent analysis, proves to be thrilling rather than emotional, laugh- 
provoking rather than profoundly humorous, clever rather than 
great. The curse scene in King Lear is dramatic, the curse scene 
in Richelieu is theatrical; the comedy of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
is dramatic, the comedy of Come Out of the Kitchen is theatrical. 
Pizarro, Claude Melnotte, in The Lady of Lyons and the chocolate 
soldier in Arms and the Man are theatrical characters; Antigone, 
Tartuffe and Malvolio are dramatic characters. 

A good acting play must be either theatrical or dramatic; a 
“literary ” play or closet drama, like Tennyson’s Becket, is neither. 
The first rate dramatist, though he may be at times merely theatri- 
cal, as Shakespeare is in King Richard III., is prevailingly dramatic. 
The second rate dramatist is prevailingly theatrical: Such is Mar- 
lowe, despite his titantic force; such is Bulwer Lytton, despite his 
resourcefulness; and such is Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

There is some justification for dubbing Sheridan the English 
—or the Irish—Moliére. He is quite as clever as the Frenchman; 
but he is appreciably less profound. Both are convincing in the 
theatre; but Moliére continues to be convincing after the theatre. 
Moliére is a satirist of life; Sheridan is a satirist of manners. 
Sheridan’s comedy sparkles and titillates; Moliére’s comedy creates 
warmth and evokes emotion. Sheridan appeals to the head, Moliére 
to the heart. Sheridan’s theatricality makes his success on the 
stage and mars his success in the.study. It was in its relation to 
human life rather than in its relation to the theatre that Horace 
Walpole was considering The School for Scandal when he found 
it “ lacking in nature and truth of character.” And yet The School 
for Scandal is the nearest to the dramatic that Sheridan ever 
realized. 

One of our earliest American critics, Edwin Percy Whipple, 
complained gently of Sheridan’s “ elaborate diction,” and certainly 
not without partial justification. A dramatist of today would 
hardly make young Captain Absolute say : 
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Sir, your kindness overpowers me—such generosity makes the 
gratitude of reason more lively than the sensations even of 
filial affection. : 


And no modern audience would listen patiently to Julia’s 
final speech: 


Then let us study to preserve it so: and while Hope pictures 
to us a flattering scene of future bliss, let us deny its pencil 
those colors which are too bright to be lasting. When hearts 
deserving happiness would unite their fortunes, Virtue would 
crown them with an unfading garland of modest hurtless 
flowers; but ill-judging passion will force the gaudier rose 
into the wreath, whose thorn offends them when its leaves are 
dropped! 


People don’t say such things—except in college valedictories 
and after-dinner oratory—in our giddy-paced times; but ornate- 
ness of speech was more in vogue in the eighteenth century; it 
smacks of The Spectator and The Rambler and pseudo-classicism. 
Sheridan was a child of his times—and an Irishman. Even in the 
twentieth century the Celt relishes the savor of words upon the 
tongue. Elaborate diction? Why, Lady Gregory and John Sygne 
and William Butler Yeats couldn’t exist without it. Sheridan, by 
birth and breeding, temperament and environment, was absolutely 
committed to elaborate diction. He reveled in the color of words 
as Goldsmith in plum-colored suitings. The surprising thing is 
that we do not find more “ fine writing” in The Rivals and The 
School for Scandal. Diction is largely a matter of taste, and 
taste is largely a matter of transitory fashion. Just now we 
are intent on plays “ with a punch” and on words short and often 
undeniably ugly. Who can tell? Fifty years hence Sheridan may 
be praised for the very thing that Whipple set down as a fault. 

But however our times may regard Sheridan’s ornate diction, 
there is no question of the appeal of his wit. His dialogue is mainly 
a thing of piquancy, bubble and tang, a maximum of sparkle with a 
minimum of froth. His wit is irresistible and it never cloys, for’ 
it is more than the wit of words. We speedily weary of the Oscar 
Wilde type of epigram, like: “ Life is too important a thing ever 
to talk seriously about it,” because it is merely clever and super- 
ficial and even four-fifths meaningless. And, once we catch the 
trick of the thing, we yawn good-naturedly over Mr. Chesterton’s 
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mode of giving a new and startling twist to a proverb or a plati- 
tude, like his commentary on the phrase, “ mad as a hatter,” which 
explains that a hatter is the norm of madness because he spends 
so much of his time measuring other men’s heads. The wit that 
runs to paradox rarely stands analysis, for, as W. E. Henley has 
said, “ A paradox is at best a half truth that looks like a whole 
one.” 

Sheridan’s wit has something of the deliciously blundering per- 
ception of basic truth which inheres in his obscure compatriot’s 
illuminating statement that when he went to Venice, the first land 
he put his foot on was water. So, in The Rivals, Fag remarks: 
“Though I never scruple a lie to serve my master, yet it hurts one’s 
conscience to be found out.” And Sir Lucius O’Trigger professes 


. himself unable to explain his failure to keep an appointment, “ for 


I was only taking a nap at the Parade Coffee-house, and I chose 
the window on purpose that I might not miss you.” It is the 
same valorous champion who, interrupted in a passage of arms, 
complains that in England “a gentleman can never fight in peace 
and quietness.” And characteristic, too, the objection voiced by 
Mrs. Credulous, in St. Patrick’s Day, who does not want her child 


_to wed a soldier. 


Oh, barbarous! To want a husband that may wed you today, 
and be sent the Lord knows where before night; then in a 
twelvemonth perhaps to have him come like a Colossus, with 
one leg at New York, and the other at Chelsea Hospital. No, 
give me a husband that knows where his limbs are, though he 
want the use of them. 


The wit in Sheridan’s plays frequently takes a satiric turn, 
as in Lady Teazle’s estimate. of Lady Stucco: “She’s just like 
the French fruit one cracks for mottoes—made up of paint and 
proverb.” His satire cuts and burns of course, as satire must; but 
only the galled jade need wince. It never sears the undeserving; 
and it never so much as borders on the obscene. The double en- 
tendre, in a lascivious sense, to Sheridan is taboo—in his day as in 
ours a merit and a distinction. In harmony with the best and all 
but uniform tradition of Anglo-Irish literature, Sheridan, with all 
his faults a chivalrous Irish gentleman, deserves to share the tribute 
Pope paid to Wentworth Dillon: 


weceen In all Charles’ days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays. 
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Sheridan is even more Irish in his humorous conceptions, 
characters and conversations. He is a little exaggerated, a little 
farcical, even a little absurd; but he is not a little infectious. Dr. 
Rosy is among the drollest figures in the English drama with his 
delicious blending of professional patter and private grief and his 
melancholy meditations on his “ poor dear Dolly.” Charles Sur- 
face is Irish enough to be Sheridan himself with his carefree 
semblance and essential decency; the scene of the sale of the family 
portraits is an odd and artistic mingling of humor and pathos 
worthy in some respects of comparison with Shakespeare’s picture 
of Henry V’s farewell to Falstaff. And then there is Mrs. Mala- 
prop. Sheridan was not the first English writer to utilize the verbal 
impropriety as a producer of mirth; but no one has equalled him 
in giving a gargoylish, outlandish turn to “select words so . 
ingeniously misapplied.” Who can “ illiterate” from memory Mrs. 
Malaprop’s mention of “ contagious” countries, woman’s “ inef- 
fectual”’ qualities and “the very pine-apple of politeness?” In 
her perverse use of the right word in the wrong place she does not 
“ anticipate ” the past; but she is verily “as headstrong as an alle- 
gory on the banks of the Nile.” 

Mrs. Malaprop inevitably suggests Shakespeare’s Dogberry, 
and to fretful critics the collocation suggests plagiarism; and once 
we search a writer for purloined jewels we easily persuade our- 
selves that he has no Golconda of his own. Impartial and dis- 
criminating investigation has, I think, found Sheridan not guilty 
of literary theft. While the device of a rehearsal within a play is 
not original with him—witness notably The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, Buckingham’s Rehearsal and Fielding’s Midas—his applica- 
tion of the idea is brilliantly distinctive. He employs many stage - 
artifices used before and since, such as eavesdropping and mistaken 
identity; but these things are common property. Mrs. Malaprop 
and some episodes in The School for Scandal he elaborated from 
an unpublished play written by his mother; but such “ plagiarism ”* 
was all in the family. 

All in all, this “ brilliant mauvais sujet,” as Taine smilingly 
called him, occupies a unique niche among the English dramatists, 
and the first place among the Irish writers of English plays; Den- 
ham, O’Keefe, Farquhar, Macklin, Steele, Tate, Mrs. Cenlivre, Kane 
O’Hara, Southerne, Goldsmith—he excels them all. In the epilogue 
to The Rivals he consummated the best dramatic valedictory in the 
language. In The Critic he laughed bombastic tragedy away—in- 
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cluding his own perverse Pizarro, then twenty years in the future. 
In The School for Scandal he completed the task of killing senti- 
mental comedy. In Joseph Surface he invented a character not un- 
worthy to stand beside Moliére’s Tartuffe, and in Lady Teazle a 
character that stands alone. “ Malapropism ” is not the only word 
which Sheridan bequeathed to English idioms. ‘ As easy as saying 
Jack Robinson,” “I own the soft impeachment,” “defence, not 
defiance,” “no scandal about Queen Elizabeth” and “easy writ- 
ing’s vile hard reading,” are Sheridanisms that have become 
proverbs. 


III. 


“Tt was some spirit, Sheridan, that breathed 
O’er thy young mind such wildly various powers.” 


Coleridge proved himself a searching and appreciating critic 
in those two lines. Sheridan’s powers, as man and orator, dramatist 
and wit, were indeed various, and wildly so. His mind was ever 
young; he was the Peck’s Bad Boy of Parliament, the Peter Pan 
of Drury Lane. And the spirit that breathed upon him was really 
a sprite—a gnomish Irish leprachaun with the roguishness of an 
Irish fairy and the occasional wail of an Irish banshee. 

Upon the slab that marks his resting place in Westminster 
Abbey—a tribute from his friend, Peter Moore—no record stands 
of Sheridan’s checkered life, of Sheridan’s bizarre achievements. 
His best epitaph—best because in half a dozen words it says every- 
thing needful to say—was penned by Bulwer Lytton: 


The broken wand, the fallen Prospero! 











THE PRAYER OF THE POPE FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY AND 
THE EASTERN CHURCHES. 


BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A. 


“O Lord, Who hast united the different nations in the confession of Thy 
Name, We pray Thee for the Christian peoples of the East. Mindful of the 
noble place which they have held in Thy Church, We beseech Thee to in- 
spire in them the desire to take it again, in order to form one fold under 
the rule of one Shepherd. Cause that they, together with Us, may be filled 
with the teaching of their holy Doctors, who are also Our Fathers in the Faith. 
Keep them far from every defect which might take them away from Us. 
May the spirit of concord and love, which witnesses to Thy presence among 
the faithful, hasten the day when Our prayers and theirs shall be united, in 
order that every people and every tongue may recognize and glorify Our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, Thy Son. Amen.” 
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PaaS Y a Pontifical brief, dated April 15, 1916, His Holi- 
M7] ness Benedict XV. grants special indulgences to the 
faithful who recite the above prayer, and receive 
Holy Communion with the special intention for the 
return of the Eastern Orthodox Churches to the 
centre of Christian unity. Benedict XV., like Leo XIII., and many 
other great Popes who championed the reunion of Christendom, 
devotes his care and his thought to the great ideal which has been 
rightly called: ‘ The truce of God throughout Christendom.” 

From a Catholic point of view it is indeed but touching and 
fitting that the Supreme Ruler of the Church reéchoes these oft- 
repeated appeals to the scattered flock of Christ to reénter the one 
Fold. And it is particularly consoling, that this prayer, crying 
for peace, is to be uttered at a sad turning-point of history, at a 
time of sorrow and tears, when a terrible war is destroying in 
Europe, the best fruits and flowers of Christian civilization. 

Since the great schism between the East and the West, the 
Church of Rome, “the Mother of all the Churches,” as St. Cyprian 
called her, by incessant prayers, and reiterated appeals, has striven 
to heal the wounds inflicted upon Christian unity, and to hold 
firmly to her bosom the beloved Churches of the East. At 
times she rejoiced in having reached her goal. In the same 
Church, as in Lyons and in Florence, Greek and Latin har- 
moniously blended their separate voices in the same hymn of 
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praise to God. But, alas! pride, prejudice, an inveterate 
hatred, and above all, the clamors of a blind nationalism, 
withered the ripe harvest of Christian recoriciliation and per- 
petuated the evils of a divided Christendom. 

If I mistake not, the day of the reunion of the Eastern 
Churches to the Roman Catholic Church will mark the prelimi- 
nary step towards Christian Unity. Such a result is not outside 
the range of historic probability. It is doubted only by those who 
gaze at the divergencies of the Christian Churches and denomina- 
tions without taking heed of the points on which they agree. If 
we compare the formularies of faith of the East and of the West, 
and the theological beliefs, the liturgical prayers and the practices 
of piety of both, we will find many connecting links, many riches 
of the treasury of Christian truth possessed in common. The 
sameness of fundamental dogmas and sacraments, and the valid- 
ity of their priesthood create between the Eastern and the Cath- 
olic Churches such an intimate kinship that it looks like a paradox 
to say that they-are in a state of war against each other. The 
Oriental schism, however numerous and well-based one might 
suppose the divergencies between the two Churches, owes its origin 
rather to quarrels of jurisdiction than to antinomies of belief. 
The non serviam of the rebellious angels laid down the founda- 
tions of the secular conflict between Rome and Byzantium. 

Will the Eastern Churches some day accept the olive branch 
of reconciliation held out by the Catholic Church? The answer 
to that question is a secret of God. Yet we may hope! The 
dreadful scythe of war mows down the finest flower of Euro- 
pean manhood, and the streams of blood springing up from count- 
less victims are cleansing the vitiated atmosphere of Western 
Christianity. A new Europe will arise upon the smoking ruins 
of the war, a new breath of Christian life will breathe through 
the souls of the millions who have lost sight of the God of peace. 
And then peace from above, that peace which dispels the mists 
of dissensions, will begin a new era of Church history. 

At first view, it seems that the obstacles to reunion will be- 
come greater after the war. Catholicism is threatened with los- 
ing its grasp on Eastern countries. The East is doomed to be 
the land of the religio depopulata. The entrance of Turkey into 
the European war has been followed by a great loss to Catholic in- 
fluence on that country. Catholic missionaries, for the most part 
French and Italian, have been forced to desert the field of their 
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apostolic labors. Jerusalem, Beyrouth, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
the flourishing centres of Catholic propaganda and scholarship, 
have lost their legions of zealous teachers who won to the Catho- 
lic Church the moral supremacy among rival Churches. The loss 
is considerable. In Constantinople alone, the Catholic schools of 
boys and girls numbered twenty thousand scholars. Catholicism 
had already won there intellectual leadership. Little by little the 
Sisters of Charity, whom the Turks themselves venerate as the 
living embodiment of the highest heroism, exerted a leading in- 
fluence on beneficent institutions. Biblical, archeological and his- 
torical researches had their pioneers in the ranks of the Catho- 
lic clergy. - No Protestant or Orthodox establishment could vie 
with the Catholic University of Beyrouth in the field of Semitic 
languages and literature, or with the Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem 
in the domain of Biblical archeology, or with the Ecole d’ Etudes 
Byzantines at Kadikeui. The war has abruptly stopped the liter- 
ary movement of Catholic missions in the East, and many years 
will be needed to revive their activity. If the Central Powers 
should gain the final victory, German Protestantism will take the 
place of Catholicism in Constantinople; if they should be defeated, 
it seems likely that Constantinople will fall under Russian rule, 
and Russia will close its frontiers to Catholic influence. A Rus- 
sified Constantinople means the revival of the traditions of 
Byzantine pride, and the institution of an Eastern Papacy to hold 
in check the primacy of Rome. 

The fate also of Catholicism in the Balkan States is far from 
hopeful. Here the religious horizon is thickly clouded. Greece 
perseveres in its constant and steadily growing hostility to. Latin 
Christianity. That hostility, which is deeply rooted in the poli- 
tical antagonism between the Latin and the Greek world, and in 
the never-fading recollection of the evils perpetrated at Byzantium 
by the Crusaders of the West, underlies as an historical substratum 
the Hellenic soul. During the nineteenth century Catholicism has 
been losing ground in Greece. The thousands of Latin Catholics, 
which Venetian and Genoese ships transplanted to the Greek is- 
lands, especially Cyprus, Chios, and Crete, have almost disappeared 
and the last remnants of them are daily submerged by the mounting 
tide of Orthodox Hellenism. It seems likely that the partial reali- 
zation of the great Hellenic idea; the extension of the present 
boundaries of the Hellenic kingdom, the political antinomies be- 
tween Greek and Italian aspirations towards the hegemony of 
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the Adriatic Sea, will accentuate the hostile feelings and inve- 
terate prejudices of Greek Orthodoxy against Western Christian- 
ity. As a fecund writer of the eighteenth century, Czesarius Da- 
pontes, wrote in one of his poems, “Greeks have nothing good 
to learn or to expect from the West.” 

Like Greece, Serbia is not well-disposed towards the Catho- 
lic Church. In the Middle Ages its code of laws sanctioned the 
seritence of death upon anyone converted from the Orthodox 
to the Latin Faith. Rumania, in spite of its purely Roman name, 
and its Latin traditions, history, language, and culture, is among 
the bitterest foes of Papal Rome. The United Rumanians, who 
before the war went from Transylvania to Bucharest, are required 
in a short time to renounce their allegiance to the Catholic 
Church, and in case Rumanian provinces incorporated in the king- 
dom of Hungary are added to the Rumanian power, the condi- 
tions of the United Rumanian Church would be unfavorable for 
Catholicisn. Finally, Bosnia-Herzegovina, which counts six hun- 
dred thousand Orthodox Serbs, if separated from Austria, would 
become a stronghold of Serbian Orthodoxy against the advance of 
Catholic Croatians and Slovenes, who in these last years have made 
considerable progress. 

Notwithstanding these gloomy forebodings, the Pope blesses 
and recommends a touching prayer for the settlement of the 
Oriental schism, and the union of Churches. In the earliest 
period of Christianity, during the brilliant stage of Byzantine 
power and the lamentable years of its decay, amongst the sorrows 
and woes of the Christian East tortured by Islamic rulers, the 
See of Rome never ceased caring for the welfare of the East- 
ern Churches, for their return to the loving breast of the com- 
mon Mother of the world-wide Christian family. It may be ob- 
jected that its appeals do not find an echo in the utilitarian hearts 
of peoples that, after the school of Byzantium, look upon religion 
and religious problems from the standpoint of politics and human 
advantages. Yet Rome cannot renounce its spiritual mission in 
the Christian world. It is the centre of Christian unity. Even 
its foes acknowledge that the longed-for reéstablishment of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, the abolition of the controversial era, and the 
end of jurisdictional and doctrinal struggles within the pale of 
divided Christendom, will be but an empty dream so long as at- 
tempts for union are made outside of Rome. The chief reason 


of this is that Rome embodies the universal spirit of Christ, the 
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overnationalism of the Church truly worthy of the Catholic name. 
The spirit of the Churches separated from Rome is essentially na- 
tional, and nationalism is the solvent of the ecumenical cohesion 
of the Church of Christ. The organic reconstruction of the 
broken ties of fraternity among Christians must necessarily rest on 
the basis of the Catholic notion of the Church, that is, of an institu- 
tion embracing the whole world, and finding its centre of unity 
in a visible head. The Roman Catholic Church, therefore, not 
only claims for herself the right to call the scattered Christian 
forces to the unity of which it is the divinely given embodiment, 
but the right also to declare that union without Rome contains 
the germs of future divisions, and of sorrowful disappointments. 

I believe that the prayer of the Pope comes at the right time. 
A Protestant writer lately said that the problem of reunion is in 
the air, that an unconscious movement towards unity is working 
out its mysterious ways in all the strata of the Christian world. 
Christianity craves for union. If the Catholic Church prays for 
the realization of the prayer of Christ, that all may be one, Pro- 
testants instinctively feel that their process of disintegration must 
be stopped, and the Orthodox are becoming aware that the enslave- 
ment of the Church to political interests enervates the vigor of 
Christian life, and the energies of the Christian ministry. We 
are at the dawn of a religious evolution which will bring the fol- 
lowers of the various Christian creeds nearer to the ideal Church 
of Christ, and that Church is the Catholic Church. 

We know full well that the days to come of Catholicism in 
the East are gloomy and tempestuous. Yet in the history of the 
Church we see that, at times, through the thickest of clouds, came 
a beam from above which dissipated the darkness. For instance, 
we cannot now foresee the role of Russia in the religious reéstab- 
lishment of Europe. The stagnation of the Russian Orthodox 
masses is rather apparent than real. We see already the first 
symptoms of a great religious renewal of Russian Christianity. 
The religious forces of Russia are exceedingly intense and active, 
although they are compressed in their expansion. And the day 
is near when the Russian Church will break her fetters, and 
search new horizons to quench her thirst for freedom and light. 

The religious condition of Russia is a complex one. We have, 
first, the educated classes, which, to borrow a phrase of Sergius, 
Archbishop of Finland, have divorced themselves from the Ortho- 
dox Church. The so-called Russian intelligentzia seems irremedi- 
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ably lost for the official Church of Russia. We will not stop to 
investigate the causes of this phenomenon. We do not exaggerate, 
however, when we say that the Orthodox Church, in spite of the 
prominent role played by it in the elaboration of the Russian na- 
tional consciousness, is unable to answer the religious needs and 
aspirations of the Russian cultivated mind. To the Russian higher 
classes Orthodox formalism does not embody the fullness of 
Christian life, the nobility of a society which depends entirely on 
God, and which does not fear to throw herself into the whirlwind 
of battles for the defence of the rights of God against the en- 
croachments of the powers of earth. The Church of Russia, 
which possesses the vital treasures of Christian truth, which 
rightly boasts of inexhaustible reserves of deeply-felt piety, which 
participates to a large extent in the sacramental life springing 
from the heart of Christ, is crippled in her apostolic work by being 
enslaved to a national standard, and to a political bureaucracy. 
Here is the chief reason why Russian Orthodoxy has lost its hold 
on the Russian intelligentzia. It no longer represents the living 
edifice whose walls, cemented with the blood of Christ, stand up 
in every corner of the world; it has become a tool of a caste which 
hinders the powerful expansion of the moral and intellectual ener- 
gies of Russia. The paralysis of the Russian Church can be healed 
only by Catholicism. Russian Orthodoxy will revive as soon as 
the breath of freedom from earthly powers breathes in its huge, 
though motionless, organism. This organic disease of the Russian 
Church explains why some of their best leaders, as Vladimir 
Solovev, when thoroughly acquainted with Catholic aims and prin- 
ciples, adhere to the Catholic Church. The history of Catholicism 
‘in Russia numbers already a large host of converts from the ranks 
of the Russian intelligentsia, and perhaps the saying of Alexis 
Khomiakov, that freedom of conscience in Russia would send into 
the Roman Catholic fold the Russian cultivated classes, is not de- 
void of truth. The fascination exerted by the universal spirit of 
the Roman Catholic Church is greatly due to her independence from 
any political authority. And no doubt, when Russia lives in a closer 
contact with Western Christianity, when the gates of its frontiers 
are open to the victorious Catholic influences, the approach of the 
high-minded spirits of Russian Orthodoxy towards the Catholic 
Church will assume far-reaching proportions. 

Even now the liberal school of religious thought in Russia does 
justice to the grandeur and spiritual magnificence of Roman Catho- 
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licism. Philosophers of great value, who are preserving the noble 
traditions of Solovev’s mind, emphasize the urgency of a rap- 
prochement between Eastern and Western Christianity, and with a 
sincere warmth of sympathy extol the countless benefits lavished 
upon the religious, artistic and scientific genius of the Latin world 
by Roman Catholicism. 

I am convinced that a deeper knowledge of the spirit, aims 
and history of the Papacy by fair-minded Russian Orthodox, and 
a truer acquaintance with the ill-fated past of Russian Orthodoxy 
by Catholic writers will promote the cause of reunion. Slavic 
peoples, and particularly Russians, have sucked with the milk of their 
Byzantine nurses the prejudice that the Roman Catholic Church 
is invincibly averse to the free development of the Slavic soul. A 
more intimate acquaintance with Rome will make plain the ground- 
lessness of that false imputation. Roman Catholics do not ignore 
the brilliant powers of Slavic races, and the brilliant part which 
Divine Providence reserves to them in the forthcoming history 
of Christianity and mankind. Yet such a conviction does not 
close their eyes to the deficiencies and constitutional imperfections 
of the Russian Church. A Christianity gagged by the harshness 
of the civil power, a Christianity reduced to the debasing office of 
fostering and furthering the human ideals of political rulers, re- 
nounces the free exercises of its spiritual energies. And such is the 
condition of Russian Christianity. The best gifted sons of the 
Russian Church admit that Russian Orthodoxy is doomed to an 
inglorious fate, if she will not dare to throw off the yoke of State 
despotism. It is not long since that a Metropolitan of Petrograd 
was accustomed to say that the Russian Church had ceased being 
and living, and that the synodal bureaucracy had buried her under 
the gorgeous gildings of bureaucratic uniforms. Some Russian 
writers who have personal reasons for wishing the survival of the 
synodal regime boldly deny the moral decadence of their own 
Church produced by the religious reformation, or, to speak more 
correctly, deformation, of Peter the Great. But, as far as I know, 
no one of them has succeeded in showing the fallacy of the his- 
torical facts and documents gathered up in a recent book of Alex- 
andre Blagovidov about the High Procurators of the Holy Synod, 
or in invalidating the severe criticisms with which Russian bishops, 
even those most averse to Catholicism, such as Antoni, Archbishop 
of Kharkov, brand the anticanonical constitution of the Russian 
Church of today. 
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The Russian Church, I doubt not, possesses a vast amount of 
spiritual energies which will be put into action as soon as her 
servile submission to the political regime is abandoned. It must 
be remembered that the Russian Church, even in the darkest periods 
of her history, did not fail to nurture in her bosom the martyrs 
and confessors of her independence from civil powers, as Philip, 
Metropolitan of Moscow, Patriarch Nicon, and the. Metropolitan 
Arseni Matsievich. The slow evolution of Russia towards a higher 
civilization, the awakening of the spirit of reforms in every branch 
of social, intellectual and religious life, have made known the fact 
that the majority of the Russian clergy, though firmly clinging to . 
the doctrinal traditions of the national Church, are eager that she 
shall be relieved from the onerous tutelage of the State. The strug- 
gle for religious freedom enlists the best elements of the Russian 
Church, and a Church independent of the State and altogether in 
possession of the Catholic inheritance of dogmatic truths and sacra- 
mental means cannot but feel, so to speak, homesickness for Rome. 
When the Pope prays for the “kiss of peace” between the East 
and the West he prays implicitly for an uplifting of the Eastern 
Churches to a higher standard of life, to a loftier conception of 
their own mission in the Christian world. The history of the past 
tells us that every movement which carries on a revival of the 
free spirit of Christ in the bosom of.a Church separated from 
Rome, sooner or later, bends that Church towards the Papacy, 
the stronghold of the holiest liberties of the Gospel. William Pal- 
mer, one of the best students of the life and spirit of Russian 


‘Orthodoxy, holds that it is by dint of a free regeneration that 


Russia will come to bear obedience and allegiance to the Church of 
Rome. 

Russian Orthodox will become conscious of Christian noble- 
ness; they will rebuild their ecclesiastical administration; they 
will revive their religious life; their Church will replace her 
abstract unity by a real and spiritual force; she will blend 
activity and passivity; a positive doctrine will supersede her 
ceaseless negations. If the Russian clergy would deserve the 
respect of their flock by worthily representing the Church; 
if they would oppose their enemies by their moral strength 
and their intellectual preéminence rather than with the support 
and the repressive policy of the civil power, no doubt they 
would enter in the way of hierarchical union with Rome. 
Probably, in rising up from her sad ruins, the Russian Church 
would wage war against the Papacy. No matter! the Oxford 
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movement is an object lesson. As in England, Rome has no 
reason to apprehend in Russia a loyal hostility, when dictated 
by the love for truth and the religious ideal. Still more, a 
spontaneous reaction, analogous to the Puseyite movement in 
England, will be the best token of the coming Catholicism of 
Russia.’ 


The true, the great, obstacle to reunion, it may be granted, 
is the Papacy. But it is a recognized fact that Churches yearning 
for emancipation from the laity or from the civil power cannot 
help instinctively feeling the necessity of a supreme head of the 
Universal Church. The moral necessity of the Papacy is a corollary 
of the composite nature of the Church, which diffuses the super- 
natural life of her invisible Head, Jesus Christ, through the mem- 
bers of a visible human society. Anti-Roman polemics will never 
be able to deny that a visible body needs a visible head. Protestants 
sincerely longing and working for union admit the logical con- 
nection between a visible Church and its visible headship. 

Beliefs which are supposed to be incompatible with the 
reunion of Churches are really complementary. Take the most 
difficult of all, the Papacy, and its implications. To this ex- 
tent at least the way to reconciliation might be open: it is 
not inherently unreasonable that any society of human beings 
should have a president. If the universal Church should be 
thought of as reunited, the office of universal president might 
not be beyond the bounds of possibility.? 


And Russian Orthodoxy which, better than other Churches, 
preserves the true notion of the Church of Christ, can, only by 
fighting its own theological principles, reject the necessity of a 
visible head in the mystical Body of Our Lord. 

Moreover a Church which firmly maintains that tradition is 
on an equal footing with Holy Scripture as a source of revealed 
truth is bound to hear the voice of the witnesses to the Faith 
during the earliest centuries of Christianity. And the earliest 
traditions of the Church both in the East and in the West speak 
openly in favor of the claims of the Roman Catholic Church to 
rule the Christian world. 

The Russian Church confirms our statement by the authority 


4Stanislas Tyszkiewicz, Un épisode du mouvement d’Oxford: la mission de 
William Palmer, Etudes, 5 aout 1913, p. 344. 
?George Zabriskie, in The Christian Union Quarterly, 1915, vol. V., p. 8, 
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of the most famous of her ecclesiastical historians, Alexis Petrovich 
Lebedev, a distinguished member of the Ecclesiastical Academy and 
of the University of Moscow. Let us quote a striking passage 
of one of his latest works: 


Always, and beyond all doubts, the jurisdiction of Roman 
bishops extended farther than that of the other patriarchs, 
So it was from the beginning of Christian history. There 
was no bishop like the Bishop of Rome, and it could not be 
otherwise. Even in the times of the Apostles, the Faith of 
the Church of Rome was exalted. The first letter of St. Cle- 
ment of Rome is a remarkable historical fact, which proves 
that the Roman Church extended her maternal cares to other 
churches throughout the world, and spoke to them the language 
of love and authority. It vindicates to her bishops the rights 
of a universal jurisdiction, rights which the other bishops 
never dared to claim for their own sees. And what is stranger, 
all Christian bishops recognize the validity of those claims: 
they do not raise any voice of protest against the pretensions 
of the Church of Rome: they submit themselves to her au- 
thority, to her decisions: they are full of respect and ven- 
eration towards Roman bishops: the primacy of Rome is a 
practical and real manifestation of the earliest life of Chris- 
tianity.® 


No wonder, then, that Pope Gelasius could declare that the 
primacy of Rome does not rest on any synodal decrees, but on the 
words in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.* 

In a letter to the Secretary of “ The World Conference on 
Faith and Order” (December 18, 1914), Cardinal Gasparri, in 
the name of the Pope, wrote the following beautiful words: 


The plans of the Roman Pontiffs, their cares and their la- 
bors have always been specially directed to the end that the 
sole and unique Church which Jesus Christ ordained and sanc- 
tified with His divine Blood should be most zealously guarded 
and maintained, whole, pure and ever abounding in love, and* 
that it should both let its light shine and open wide its door 
for all who rejoice in the name of man and who desire to 
gain holiness upon earth and eternal happiness in heaven. 


*Lebedev, Dukhovenstvo drevnei vselenskoi tzerkvi (The Clergy of the Ancient 
Universal Church), Moscow, 1915, pp. 228, 233. 

“Sancta tamen Romana Ecclesia nullis synodicis constitutis ceteris Ecclesiis 
prelata est, sed evangelica voce Domini et Salvatoris primatum obtinuit. A. Thiel, 
Epistole Romanorum Pontificum genuine, 1., Brunsberge, 1868, p. 455. 
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The prayer recently blessed and commended by Benedict 
XV., is really the voice of a paternal love which cares for the 
welfare of the whole Christian family. The Pope begins by calling 
into the ecumenical fold of the Roman Catholic Church the flock that 
stands nearest its walls, that is, those members of the Christian 
family who preserve the largest part of the complete inheritance 
of the Catholic Faith, who, by preserving their valid priesthood, 
have not entirely broken their ties with the mystical Body of 
Christ. But, in a broader sense, his prayer reaches all the scat- 
tered Christian denominations, all the peoples who look upon Christ 
as the shining emblem of their civilization, as the divine legislator 
of their ethical and social life. 

He prays for their return to that one true centre of unity, that 
one sole and unique Church which Jesus Christ ordained and sancti- 
fied with His Precious Blood. 





MATER DESOLATA. 
(To Margaret Pearse.) 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


To you the dreary night’s long agony, 
The anguish, and the laden heart that broke 
Its vase of burning tears, the voiceless cry— 
And then the horror of that blinding stroke! 
To you all this, and yet to you much more. 
God pressed into the chalice of your pain 
A starry triumph, when the sons you bore 
Were written on the roll of Ireland’s slain. 


Let no man touch your glorious heritage, 
Or pluck one pang of sorrow from your heart. 
Or stain with any pity the bright page 
Emblazoning the holy martyrs’ part ; 
Ride as a queen your splendid destiny— 
Since death is swallowed up in victory. 

















PAUL THE JEW. 
BY L. E. BELLANTI, S.J. 


| NE of William Hunt’s most attractive paintings de- 
| picts a village scene at Nazareth in the beginning of 
the Christian era. In the middle distance stands a 
gracefully arched fountain, backed by garden slopes. 
At the well-side some women are filling their earthen- 
ware jars or resting for a while. In the foreground, walking 
straight out of the picture, is a gracious young mother. A heavy 
jar of water, pressing on a wadded towel is delicately balanced 
on her head, while her eyes rest lovingly on the barefoot Boy in 
front of her, Who, with neck and chest slightly bared, His red tunic 
clasped round His waist with a striped yellow sash, is all intent on 
the successful prosecution of His role of water-carrier. A scene 
this, for the contemplation of loving souls throughout the ages, 
though we can find for it no authority of chapter and verse. Only 
we know it must have been so sometime while “ the Child grew and 
waxed strong, full of wisdom: and the grace of God was in 
Him.” ; 
Turning our gaze from this remote village of Galilee to the 
crowded capital of Cilicia, some hundreds of miles away, we see 
a Jewish lad, of about the same age, standing by the busy wharves 
of the river Cydnus. Typically Jewish in dress and features, 
bright-eyed and intelligent, he is eagerly taking in the animated 
scene, as the lateen-sailed, two-masted ships move up and down the 
river, unloading the merchandise of the West, or bearing away the 
riches of the East from the huge warehouses of his native Tarsus to 
Alexandria and Corinth and distant Rome. Men of all nations and 
trades rub shoulders here and jostle against one another, Greeks 
chaffering, Jews deprecating, indignant Syrians driving hard bar- 
gains, Romans calmly looking on. Timber stacks from Mount 
Taurus fill the storing yards, side by side with the harvest products 
of the plains and the silken bales and kegs of spices, deposited by car- 
avans that have threaded their toilsome way through the historic pass 
of the Cilician Gates. We note, too, how in the medley of race and 
color one language is used by all—the common Greek, that has gained 
in universality what it has lost of its classical purity—the Greek 
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of Attica cheapened to the daily use of conquered Asiatic, Mace- 
donian, Syrian and Egyptian, and conquering Roman too. Through 
this Greeco-Asiatic city, within human memory, Julius Casar had 
marched with his victorious army on his way from Egypt to Pontus. 
Here, too, still more recently the pleasure-loving Mark Antony had 
for a space held his court, and entertained Cleopatra, when she had 
sailed up the Cydnus with all the magnificence of the Orient, to cap- 
tivate her Roman lover and lure him to his doom. Tarsus, indeed, 
had been a great city from time immemorial, but now in Paul’s 
childhood she stood at the zenith of her prosperity, renowned as 
the metropolis of the richest province of the East, a free city with 
a free harbor, mistress of a large and fertile territory, enjoying the 
prestige of a world-famed university and the blessings of self- 
government. A place this to stir in an impressionable lad thoughts 
and dreams of the wide world, and to impart an instinctive aptitude 
for mixing with all sorts of men; differing in every respect from 
the lowly village of Galilee and yet eminently suited to be the home 
of the great Apostle who was to convert the Gentiles and to bring 
the heterogeneous Roman empire under the sweet yoke of Christ. 

Paul was the son of well-to-do parents, themselves probably 
descended from ancestors who had settled in Tarsus nearly two 
centuries before this time, and had won for themselves the coveted 
citizenship with all its privileges of state and rank. Yet their com- 
merce with pagan civilization throughout these years had not made 
them abate one whit of their loyalty to the pure religion of Judea. 
Nor were temptations wanting. Tarsus, like most Asiatic cities, 
was a hotbed of corruption, and the Tarsians wallowed in the fil- 
thiest of pagan cults. Sardanapalus, the city’s tutelary god, repre- 
sented as a debauched youth in female clothing, summed up his 
divine message to his devotees in the inscription still to be read 
beneath his feet: “ Drink, eat and lust; all else is vain.” But the 
Jewish colony, while making its way in the commercial life of the 
town, succeeded in preserving its own remarkable individuality— 
a fact which led Roman historians, piqued by their exclusiveness, 
to speak of them as “the nation of Jews in that city.” This 
spiritual aloofness must have been specially marked in the case of 
a family, which, like Paul’s, belonged to the Pharisaic party. The 
Pharisees were the ‘‘ Separatists”” among the Jews; they fattened 
on the rich cream of exclusiveness; they were the sticklers for the 
Law; not one jot or tittle of it would they evade; they would hedge 
round religion with all observances and minutely fulfil its every 
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precept, keeping a weather-eye open the while, to see if their neigh- 
bors did the same. They had much in common with our own 
Puritans; probably they carried an even thicker coating of hypoc- 
risy. Yet, like Puritanism, Pharisaism had its genuinely good 
side. From his parents Paul would have learned to cherish the 
highest and purest beliefs in the Unity of God, in His divine and 
overruling Providence, in His Creation, in the promised Redemption 
of His people, in the existence of angels and evil spirits, in the 
resurrection of the dead and in a future life of happiness or misery. 
No wonder Paul burst forth into a torrent of indignant protest, 
when, in later days, he discovered that some busybodies had been un- 
der-mining the faith of his converts, with boastful and exaggerated 
estimates of their own perverse Judaism. “If any man deemeth 
that he can trust in the flesh, better can I—circumcised when eight 
days old, of the race of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew 
born of Hebrews, in observance of the Law a Pharisee, in zeal a 
persecutor of the Church, in the justness to be found in the Law, 
proved without blame.’’? 

Paul’s education began in his native city with the gradual ac- 
quisition of the two languages that were to serve him throughout 
his life. Greek was spoken all about him by slaves, domestics, com- 
panions and by all the townsfolk; Hebrew was the language of 
the sacred books—and to the boy it would all sound very remote 
and archaic if not unintelligible—but Aramaic was in all likeli- 
hood the language of the Synagogue, and of the inner family life, 
not to speak of the Jewish preparatory school. It was here that 
Paul first puzzled his curly head over the square and detached con- 
sonants of the Jewish script; that he learned to read and write 
from right to left, tremulously supplying the vowel sounds for him- 
self, before he made the astounding discovery that the rest of the 
world read and wrote from left to right! Note, too, one curious 
anticipation of modern methods. However much the over-esti- 
mated science of pedagogics may nowadays exalt the value of such 
manual arts as carpentry or clay-modeling in a general scheme 
of education, the discovery itself is as old as the hills. Every Jewish 
boy was apprenticed to a craft, whatever his material prospects 
might be; and if the latter day motives of utility and coordination 
of hand and brain and physical adaptability came up for consid- 
eration at all, they were regarded as trivial and unconvincing be- 
side the inspiring ideal of the dignity of physical labor. So, while 


‘Phil. iii. 4-6. 
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but a child, Paul began his first essays in the common Cilician 
industry of tent-making, little dreaming that in future years this 
would be his sole means of eking out a slender income, and so se- 
curing his independence of the charity of others in his sacred minis- 
try. The lad was supplied with goat’s wool sheared from the 
flocks of Mount Taurus. This wool was first washed and dried, 
then combed and braided: finally it was plaited into the coarse 
fabrics of which shoes, mats and coverings of all kinds were made. 

The rapid development of Paul’s talents early marked him 
out in his father’s eyes, for the distinguished career of a teacher or 
rabbi. And so—once more noting the probability that the Child 
Jesus and His last Apostle were born about the same time, and were 
now of equal age—we may contemplate the pilgrimage of two 
boys, both twelve years old, both “ sons of the Law,” to Jerusalem. 
One will sit at the feet of the doctors “hearing them and asking 
them questions ” and all will be astonished ‘at His wisdom and 
His answers;” but three days mark the term of His visit. The 
other will be definitely attached for many years to the school of 
Rabban Gamaliel. ‘‘ Rabban,” that is to say, “ our master,” was a 
superlative title af honor among the Doctors of the Law, and 
Gamaliel seems to have well deserved it by the purity of his teach- 
ings and the generous liberality of his views. 

It was this sympathetic outlook on life that led him to mitigate 
the rigors of Pharisaism, to value the spirit more than the letter 
and perhaps even to look forward for the salvation of Israel to 
that same Child Whom his father Simeon had held in his arms 
when he chanted his nunc dimittis. Indeed Gamaliel is one of 
whom we would fain know more. Briefly, we gather about him 
that he was the son of the prophet Simeon? and grandson of the 
great Hillel, and that although one of the most distinguished Scribes 
in the Holy City, he had boldly separated himself from the conven- 
tional and hide-bound rigorism of the Doctors, and lived in a sphere 
apart. Yet to the end of his days he seems to have remained an 
honored Scribe; and should any sad soul feel inclined to lend ear 
to gloomy tradition they are at liberty to believe that with his 
death “ the honor of the Torah ceased and purity and piety became 
extinct.” He only appears once again in the history of the early 
Church, after an interval of twenty years, as a deeply revered per- 
sonality and as the defender of the Apostles. “ My advice to you 


*This identification seems quite probable. 
*Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. Gamaliel I. 
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is this:” he said to the infuriated members of the Sanhedrin who 
were all for putting the Apostles to death, “do not concern your- 
selves with these men; let them alone. For if their designs and 
their work be of men, they will come to nought; but if they are of 
God you cannot thwart them—or else you may find yourselves 
fighting against God.’’4 

Under the guidance of this high-minded master Paul set to 
work at his rabbinical studies. He had come up to Jerusalem with 
some conversational knowledge of Greek and Aramaic. He now 
necessarily familiarized himself still more with the common lan- 
guage of the Jews and with the old Hebrew of the Scriptures. A 
Pharisee’s son and a Pharisee himself, Paul’s supreme ambition 
was to identify himself with all that the strictest Judaism connoted. 
Speaking of this period in later life, he tells us that he made greater 
progress than all his companions and gave signs of an unmeasured 
zeal “ for our traditions.”® These “ traditions” were held to illus- 
trate the meaning of the Scriptures and the application of the Mosaic 
Law, and comprised that mass of burdensome decisions and un- 
warrantable interpretations, which was to be so terribly condemned 
by Our Lord. Weak analogies and ridiculous precedents had, in 
process of time, been invested with an authority hardly second to 
that of the Law itself. The letter counted for more than the spirit. 
From his own confessions, then, Paul seems to have devoted him- 
self wholeheartedly to the study of these additions to the Mosaic 
Law—called the Mishna or Second Law—and in so far as they 
existed, to the voluminous writings of the Talmudists, which in- 
terpreted the Scriptures through a welter of accumulated com- 
mentary.® According to the custom of Jewish schools, the lad 
would come and sit on the ground beside the platform of Gamaliel, 
and so during many a long year “ stationed in the dust at the feet 
of the wise man he drank eagerly of his word.” It has been 
conjectured, that, as years went on, and Paul grew to manhood, 
his work was not confined to Jerusalem. To the more gifted and 
zealous young rabbis was often intrusted the task of making con- 
verts, and of strengthening and confirming the scattered Jewish 
congregations, in the strict observance of the Law. We have Our 
Lord’s reproach to the Pharisees that they scoured land and sea 
to make a single proselyte, instead of looking to themselves, and 
setting their own house in order.?. Some such work may have 


*Acts v. 38, 9. 5Gal. i. 14. *Pirke Aboth, I., 4. 
*Matt. xxiii. 15. 
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been given to Paul. He certainly was not in Jerusalem during the 
two and a half years of Our Lord’s public ministry, nor is his 
presence ever hinted at for a nearly similar period after Our 
Lord’s Ascension. From his own account (Acts 26, 4) it may be 
not unfairly surmised that he was far away in Cilicia during these 
years, removed from all sight or rumor of the most stirring events 
in the world’s history. Indeed, it was, very probably, not until his 
return to the Holy City in 31 or 32 A. D., after a prolonged absence, 
that Paul first heard the story of the deluded Prophet of Nazareth. 
He was a full-grown man now, entering on his prime, impetuous 
in his zeal for the Law, eager above all to distinguish himself in 
the holy cause to which his heart and soul were bound by every tie. 
The account of Our Lord’s life, of His sermons and miracles and 
outspoken claims, coming as it naturally did, from the most preju- 
diced quarter, would appear to him a horrible and outrageous blas- 
phemy; the Resurrection, the Ascension, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost and the Apostolic miracles were obviously nothing but pieces 
of shameful imposture, deliberately staged to catch the public eye 
and to deceive the simple and the unwary. The whole movement 
ought to have been crushed out of existence at least two years 
ago, and seemingly would have been, but for the senile indecision 
of the Council and the mistaken kindness of his old master Ga- 
maliel. Now the contagion had spread—of course it had; the 
wonder to him was that things had not gone further. But this was 
neither the day nor the hour for indulging in futile speculations 
about the past. So far, at any rate, as he was concerned, the way 
was clear. The handful of Galileans, who were prime leaders and 
instigators of this movement, and even now blocked up the 
Temple Courts with their discussions, and turned private houses 
into conventicles, must be speedily and summarily dealt with. He 
would see to it himself. | 

It does not seem unfair to assume that Paul’s dominating 
personality and tireless energy had much to do in stirring up the 
Pharisees to action. They hitherto lacked a codperator with a 
courage and a vitality equal to all the fatigues and difficulties of 
an anti-Christian campaign among the populace. Lo and behold! 
Paul drops into their midst like a bolt from the blue, requiring 
nothing but their sanction. Truly the hand of God has not been 
shortened. We first see Paul’s influence at work, in the action 
taken by “some members of the Synagogue of the Libertines, 
Cyrenians, Alexandrians, and visitors from Cilicia and Roman 
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Asia.* These men began to dispute with Stephen—one of the 
most eloquent Greek disciples recently ordained by the Apostles— 
in the hope of leading him on to incriminate himself. Failing 
this, they had no hesitation in suborning some false witnesses, 
(a picturesque device of which Oriental litigants have never 
wearied), and in the same court of Caiaphas, barely three years 
after the Master’s trial there, a similar, mock trial was held over 
the disciple. Stephen, strong in his foretaste of heaven, made his 
splendid confession: “ Behold,” he said, “I see the heavens open- 
ed, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.”® 
Garments were rent in stage-struck horror; the young deacon 
was borne out of the city walls on the crest of a wave of popular 
fury; in a few minutes a heap of stones covered the mangled 
relics of the first Christian martyr! Saul, the stern-eyed fanatic, 
saw justice done, and then restored their “jibab,” or sleeveless 
mantles, to the perspiring instruments of divine vengeance. The 
Sanhedrin kept discreetly out of the way, hiding their elation be- 
hind closed doors. 

Persecution now became the order of the day, and Saul 
was the man of the hour. He did nothing by halves. Armed 
with the full authority of High Priest and Council he burst into 
house after house, and, with the ruthlessness of a Topcliffe, bore 
off all who had not fled at the first alarm to prison and torture, 
regardless of age or sex. His own words show how deeply the 
iron had entered into his soul. .“I myself threw many of the 
people of Christ into prison, and when it was proposed to put 
them to death I gave my vote for it. Time after time, in every 
Synagogue I tried by punishments to force them to blaspheme. 
So frantic was I against them that I pursued them even to for- 
eign cities.”1® Indeed it was while traveling to Damascus on 
what was Cestined to be the last of his persecuting missions that 
the stupendous miracle of his conversion took place. He and his 
escort had now been traveling for the greater part of a week, 
breaking the journey according to custom, for a midday rest, 
and camping in the evenings at the regular halting places in 
Samaria, Galilee, by the Jordan’s banks, and in the highlands of 
Iturea. This evening would see them safe at their destination; 
and so they pressed on through the midday heat along the miles 
of fruit groves which marked the last stage of their journey. 
Then, as now, Damascus nestled in the heart of this great oasis, 


® Acts vi. 9. * Acts vii. 55. : Acts. xxvi. 11. 
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glistening, to the Arab poet’s fancy, like “a cluster of seed-pearls 
on an emerald carpet.” A forced march through a sultry region is 
calculated to soothe neither body nor spirit; the conversation became 
monosyllabic; the perspiration profuse. Suddenly, full in the eyes 
of that band, inured to the glare of the tropical sun, there blazed 
a light so fierce that all fell to the earth, and these Aramaic words 
rang in their terrified ears: “Shaul, Shaul, lemad redaphtan” 
(Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?) The rabbi quivering 
in the dust could hardly stammer: “Who art Thou, Lord?” “Iam 
Jesus of Nazareth Whom thou persecutest.” Sheer horror would 
have bereft an ordinary man of speech, but Saul was tempered 
steel. “ Lord,” he cried out, “ what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
And the Lord said to him: “ Arise, go into the city and there it 
shall be told thee what thou must do.” The dazzling glory and 
divine Presence were withdrawn; on the high road once more, 
there beat the light of common day. Sadly shaken, Saul’s follow- 
ers picked themselves up and went to the assistance of their 
broken leader. There he stood in the middle of the road, groping 
about with his hands, trembling in every limb, his once imper- 
iously flashing eyes now sightless orbs, in which the tears welled 
up to chase one another silently down his sallow cheeks. For 
by a divine paradox, Saul the persecutor had been struck blind, 
that Paul the Apostle might see. This is no singular phenom- 
enon. God’s surgical treatment is to be seen in the story of 
every conversion. His operating Hand is unerring in Its sureness, 
but It discards anzsthetics with the strong. And the soul will cry 
out at the seeming wantonness of the pain: 


Ah! must— 
Designer Infinite !— 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it?12 


Nothing was left but to proceed with the journey; so his 
followers took Saul by the hand and léading him slowly into 
Damascus, found a quiet lodging for him up a narrow street in 
the house of Judas. There he was left to work out his salvation. 
The anguish of a strong man transcends any trick of the pen. 


Like his Master, Saul must undergo his agony, in the dark, alone. . 


“And he was three days without sight, and he did neither eat 


“4Thompson’s Hound of Heaven, a lyric truly Pauline in its passionate intensity 
and spiritual insight. 
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nor drink.” At the end of that time an angel of comfort appeared 
to him in the person of Ananias. Coming by the direct command 
of God, Ananias laid his hands upon him and said: “ Brother 
Saul, the Lord Jesus hath sent me, He that appeared to thee in 
the way as thou camest; that thou mayest receive thy sight and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” And immediately there fell from 
his eyes as it were scales, and he received his sight; and rising up 
he was baptized.?? 

In so brief and tentative a sketch as this, place cannot be 
found for every recorded detail in the Apostle’s career; frequent- 
ly the events of years must be summed up in a few lines. It is 
delightfully characteristic of the man, that, as soon as he had 
made his peace with God, he fortified himself with a hearty meal, 
and at once proceeded to publish his new found Faith with all the 
vehemence of his nature. The miraculous transformation of the 
Jewish persecutor into the Christian preacher was a nine-day’s 
wonder in Damascus. Then other feelings began to supervene; 
and here as elsewhere his fearless outspokenness soon brought him 
into the greatest danger. Infuriated Jews swore to take away his 
life. Day and night his would-be murderers crouched in the deep 
shadow of the city gates, and the disciples only saved him, by 
pushing the little man into a basket and letting him down over 
the walls. Thence he fled into the country of the Nabatzan Arabs, 
and lived among them until he thought the hue and cry were over. 
We next find him in Jerusalem where after disarming the sus- 
picions of the timid disciples, and being introduced to Peter and 
James, he at once set about supplementing their carefully regulated 
ministry, by something more public and vigorous. It was his 
nature to be up and doing, to make firm friends or bitter enemies, 
but in him at any rate the word of God would not be gagged. 
His enemies found that there was no withstanding him; his 
friends found that there was no holding him back. He had 
scarcely been in Jerusalem a fortnight, yet already his life was 
in danger. The only hope of peace for the infant Church and 
safety for Paul lay in getting him away at once. So, some of 
the brethren, gently but firmly took him down with them to 
Cesarea, and bluntly shipped him off to Tarsus. 

The distinct indignity of this sudden and compulsory with- 
drawal from all active work in Jerusalem, seems to have 
finally convinced Paul] that his time had not yet come. The next 
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ten years of his life—an obscure period—were devoted to prep- 
aration for the apostolate to the Gentiles, and possibly, to quiet 
missionary work in and about Tarsus and Antioch. He makes a 
passing reference to this stage of his career in the letter to the 
Galatians: “Afterwards, I came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia; and I continued to be unknown by face to the Churches 
of Judea; but they only heard say: ‘He who persecuted us in 
times past, doth now preach the Faith.’ And they glorified God 
in me.”?® It may seem strange to some, that this long period of 
hidden and) humble effort should coincide with what might— 
humanly speaking—have been the most active decade of the 
Apostle’s ministry, but the same holds good in the lives of so 
many saints, and is manifested so clearly in the Hidden Life 
of their great Exemplar, that we are led to see in these externally 
unfruitful years, the designs of God’s providence following their 
normal course. Nor can we here omit all mention of what must 
have been a sore trial to one of Paul’s affectionate disposition. It 
is almost certain that to a family in which Pharisaism was so 
deeply-ingrained, to parents especially who had spared no pains 
in the effort to make of their son, a learned rabbi and a pillar of 
orthodox Judaism, it must have been a fearful shock, when he 
not merely became a Christian, but actually taught the inefficacy 
of the Mosaic Law! Their pride would be outraged; they would 
naturally regard Paul as an apostate, a foe to God and the chosen 
race, and a disgrace to the family; “ his own relatives” as Ramsay 
well says,'* might be expected to be his most bitter enemies. Look- 
ing at these probabilities we see a special force in his words to 
the Philippians,'® that he had given up all for Christ, “ for Whom 
I suffered the loss of all things and do count them but refuse.” 
These emphatic words suit the mouth of one who had been dis- 
owned by his family, and reduced, from a position of wealth 
and influence in his nation, to poverty and contempt. 

The names Paul and Saul have been freely interchanged 
throughout this chapter. Saul, however, was the name by which 
he went—throughout almost the whole of the period we have 
described—in Judea and amongst his kinsfolk. Indeed the name 
Paul, is first mentioned by Saint Luke on the occasion when—by 
a curious coincidence—he won over Sergius Paulus, the Gov- 
ernor of Cyprus, to the Faith. This has given rise to the vener- 
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able theory, that Paul took the name of his distinguished con- 
vert. But it seems truer to say that with the dissemination of 
Greek culture, it had become the fashion throughout the East, 
for everyone who prided himself on his Greek eduéation, cos- 
mopolitan propensities, or social status, to bear a Greek name. 
He, at the same time, kept his other name in his native language, 
by which he would be generally known among his countrymen. 
On this view,?® the names Paul and Saul were the alternative 
and not the complement of each other. And the distinction of 
these two names has been generally accepted in this sense by the 
untutored majority of Christians, in whose minds Saul not un- 
naturally recalls the persecutor of the Church, while Paul is the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

It may,not be amiss to set down here some further details, 
which may help to fill in our picture of the Apostle, about the time 
of his entry upon that stupendously active missionary career, to 
which he devoted the remaining twenty years or so of his life. 

Clement of Alexandria, undoubtedly an early authority, tells 
us that Paul was married and that he was the only Apostle who 
went about unaccompanied by his wife! But Clement’s definite 
statement seems to be based on the misinterpretation of some 
words in the epistle to the Philippians.17 Moreover, Clement 
wrote at a time when apocryphal fabrications were being widely 
circulated and as widely credited, and his works, bristling as they 
do with the singular views of the day, offer but a thorny path 
to the student in search of facts. In any case the fact of Paul’s 
celibacy cannot be doubted in the face of his own explicit testimony 
in the same first Epistle to the Corinthians to which Clement al- 
ludes. “Then to the unmarried and to widows I say, it is good 
for them if they remain even as I.”?® Further evidence, were it 
necessary, is supplied by the Apostle’s references to the stern 
labor he enjoined upon himself, that he might not be a burden 
to others. For it is clear, that after his conversion and during 
his missionary life, Paul supported himself by his earnings as a 
“tentmaker.” In those days—possibly even more than in our 
own—a new religion was so intimately associated in the popular 
mind, with the handing-round of the plate, that Paul made it his 
rule never to accept or solicit alms for himself. He would shep- 
perd his flock without fleecing them. And he impressed this upon 
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his converts in no uncertain voice when the occasion seemed to 
call for it. True, he allowed his beloved Philippians to send him 
some gifts, but where such affection and confidence reigned mis- 
understandings were impossible. ‘You remember, brethren,” he 
says to the Thessalonians, “our toil and trouble—how, working 
day and night, so as not to burden any of you, we preached to 
you, the Gospel of God,’’?® and again: “neither did we, whilst 
with you, take food unearned, at any man’s hand, but we worked 
night and day that we might not burden any of you.”?° He 
insists still more strongly on this point with the unsentimental 
and money-grubbing Corinthians. Most of all he feared lest his 
Gospel should be confounded with the novel doctrines of ubiqui- 
tous Sophists who literally lived on their wits. “I shall refuse to 
be a burden to you. I want not your money, but yourselves.’ ?! 
Even in his farewell address to the Ephesians the same note is 
struck. “I have never coveted any man’s gold or silver or cloth- 
ing. You yourselves know that these hands of mine provided 
not only for my own wants, but for my companions as well.” 2? 
And, no doubt, these hands, as Paul held them out, rough and 
black with stitching at the coarse canvas, told their own tale of 
stern independencies and self-denial. The bruising and tension of 
fingers, and the loss of flexibility which would ensue from his 
unremitting industry at his craft, may be the true explanation 
of the difficulty Paul seems to have found, in later years, in put- 
ting pen to paper. All his extant letters were dictated to a sec- 
retary; the Apostle, as a rule, adding his signature and one or two 
brief messages in his own hand. The longest of his efforts forms 
the concluding paragraph of his letter to the Galatians—a mat- 
ter of twenty lines at most—and yet it is as serious an under- 
taking to Paul at the age of fifty, as the shortest note was to 
Cardinal Newman in his eighty-sixth year. He even prefaces 
it with the playful apology: “see what sprawling letters I am 
writing with my own hand.’?% The postscript of his second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians is very short. “I, Paul, send you 
this greeting with my own hand. That is my mark in every let- 
ter. So I write. The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all.”’*4 A- few halting sentences conclude his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, while the last recorded instance of his putting 
pen to paper in his letter to the Colossians, sent from his prison 
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in Rome, is pathetic in its simple brevity: “I, Paul, greet you 
with my own hand. Remember my chains. God bless you.’’*5 
The Abbé Fouard following other Christian writers, has adduced 
these passages in confirmation of the view that Paul was afflict- 
ed by ophthalmia and was permanently short-sighted. He even 
goes so far as to say, that this is the explanation of the Apostle’s 
undisguised apprehensions, lest he should be left alone at Corinth 
without any companions to assist him.?® But it is practically 
impossible to reconcile such a theory with the Saint’s own as- 
sertions that he was toiling night and day at his trade. And 
again, though a negative argument is admittedly weak, this view 
finds no support in any of the graphic and unconventional de- 
scriptions of the Apostle, handed down to us from the earliest 
times. 

Paul’s success was by no means due to any grace of form 
or feature. In fact his outward appearance seems rather to have 
detracted from the fruitfulness of his labors. With a frankness 
that charms while it pains the reader he quotes the gibe of his 
Corinthian opponents: “his bodily presence is weak, and his 
speech contemptible.” The Acts of Paul and Thecla,?? which prob- 
ably convey a first-century tradition thus describe the Apostle’s 
appearance at his first approach to Iconium. ‘“Bald-headed, bow- 
legged, thickly-built, a man small in size, with meeting eye-brows 
and a rather large nose, full of grace, for at times he looked 
like a man and at times he had the face of an angel.” The most 
striking features of this portrait are distinctly recognizable in 
the second-century medallion, recently discovered in the cemetery 
of St. Callixtus in Rome. His low stature is emphasized by St. 
John Chrysostom in the fourth century, and may, as some sug- 
gest, have been a family trait, recalling the name of “Paulus” to 
Roman acquaintances. A sixth-century writer*® adds some fur- 
ther details to our portrait. “He was a man with stooping 
shoulders and his hair and beard were shot with grey; he had an 
aquiline nose, blue eyes, eyebrows almost meeting, a blotchy com- 
plexion and a heavy beard.” Added to this uncomely exterior 
was the drawback of a stunted and sickly constitution, which, 
though supported by an unquenchable vitality, rendered Paul sub- 
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ject to the onsets of some indefinable malady as repulsive and 
painfully humiliating in its nature as it was prostrating in its 
effects. 2° 

The Apostle had a lively appreciation of the disadvantages 
of his person. More than once he begs his hearers not to judge 
him by appearances, but to gauge his worth by the grandeur of 
his message, and the measure of his charity for them. “And 
indeed” as the Abbé Fouard well says:*° “It was by his great heart 
that he went forth to conquer the world. No man ever loved and 
none was ever loved like this man. By one of those contrasts we 
so often see in ardent natures, Saul with his unruly, irascible 
temper, prone even to bloodshed when mastered by passion, this 
same Saul had a compassionate soul, was easily moved to tender- 
ness, and ready with his tears. He gave his love without reserve, 
but he demanded a response to his love. No saint has put affec- 
tion on a higher plane, or shown himself more sensitive and grate- 
ful to kindness; but coldness.and ingratitude cut him to the quick. 
Full of solicitude for the needs of others, and adapting himself 
to their customs, he looked to find in them the feelings which 
animated him; he loved mankind as much as he loved the truth, 
and he won men to it by making himself so dear to them.” 


Gal. iv. 14 and 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
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ONE WHO FEARED MUCH. 


BY ROSE MARTIN. 


sister recounted the happenings of the countryside 
during his long absence; now he glanced keenly at 
Lady Ann. 

INT I——BZ “You have not mentioned our neighbor, Lord 
Dacre,” he remarked gravely, “ formerly he was a good friend of 
ours—do you see anything of him at present?” 

“No,” the girl returned quietly, “he is a favorite of the 
Queen.” 

“You mean he has given up his Faith? ’’ and when Lady Ann 
assented, the deepest concern showed on the priest’s face. Gen- 
erally it was a serene face, with the broad brow and thoughtful 
eyes of a student; though the grave lips had a way of smiling 
suddenly, and so changing his look of a meditative saint to that 
of a fun-loving boy. Opposite him sat his sister, Lady Ann, a 
golden-haired patrician, and with that serene self-confidence about 
her every movement which often goes with great beauty, while a 
very resolute tilt to her little chin continually reminded the world 
in general that she was Lady Ann Armand of Armand Hall. 

In the library of the stately old house, the brother and sister 
were having their first confidential talk since the arrival of the 
former, a few days before, and it being in the time of “good” 
Queen Bess, the priest was in the dress of a layman. Indeed, at 
peril of his life was John Armand, now visiting his father’s home 
that he might minister to the poor souls of the surrounding district, 
many of whom, through persecution and lack of opportunity 
for practising it, had given up their Faith. To hear of Lord Da- 
cre’s desertion (whom he had known in boyhood) was a great sor- 
row to Father Armand. 

“ Have you never tried to win him back?” he asked gently. 
“ Surely you have reminded him of the worthlessness of earthly 
honor! ” 

“1? ’—questioned Lady Ann in surprised and haughty dis- 
dain. “I would not speak to the traitor—I have absolutely noth- 
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At that instant there was a hurried step in the hall, and in 
a moment Lady Ann was at the door of the room. A frightened 
servant stood there with the information that the place was sur- 
rounded by men demanding to search the house; their leader was 
Lord Dacre and he desired to speak with her. 

“T suppose I must see him,” Lady Ann said reluctantly, and, 
as her brother nodded, she stepped into the hall, drawing a curtain 
across the doorway of the room she had just left. She walked 
to the further end of the hall, and presently Lord Dacre, fol- 
lowed by several rough-looking men, was shown into it. 

“You wished to see me?” Lady Ann asked coldly, as: he 
bowed respectfully before her, and there was no sign of recogni- 
tion in her grave blue eyes. 

“Yes, in the absence of your father,” Lord Dacre replied, 
and he looked at the girl wistfully. Within his soul raged a bat- 
tle she did not dream of—conscience urging him to throw over 
this quest, and ambition reminding him that to do so would be to 
forfeit the Queen’s favor forever. 

“T have orders,” he said at last with dogged resolution, “ to 
search the house for a concealed priest.” 

The scorn in Lady Ann’s eyes made him drop his own in 
shame. “ Would you believe me if I said he was not here?” she 
questioned. 

“ He has been seen in the neighborhood; my orders are to 
search,” he answered firmly. 

“ Then—search,” she said, “and you will not need me to show 
you through the house.” 

The words stung him, reminding him of other days when he 
had been a guest at Armand Hall, and of the old Faith. But he 
had not counted on such an occurrence as this: the Queen, know- 
ing him to be a neighbor to Armand Hall, had ordered him to bring 
to justice the priest reported hidden there. He turned away from 
the girl, and, followed by his men, mounted the wide oaken stair- 
way. Soon, from the topmost portion of the castle, the search be- 
gan. Slowly, carefully it was conducted, until without result they 
came again to the great hall. Lord Dacre ranged his men along 
the stairway to examine the walls there, in search of secret hiding 
places, while he himself paced restlessly below; at length, through 
a curtained doorway, he caught a glimpse of Lady Ann. He 
paused irresolutely, then said to his men: “TI search this room my- 
self,” and passed in. 
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She did not look up from the book she seemed to be perusing, 
even when he stood beside her. . 

“Lady Ann,” he said pleadingly, ‘surely you understand, it 
is through no wish of mine that I am here.” 

“ Heaven knows,” she returned with a shrug of her shoulders, 
“it is through no wish of mine.” 

“ At least I have spared you something,” he told her reproach- 
fully. “I have not summoned your household to be interviewed, 
as is customary.” 

But Lady Ann was not listening; her glance had passed be- 
yond him, and in her eyes Lord Dacre read something almost like 
fear; turning, he discovered the cause. The room was so situated 
~ as to give, through the open door, a side view of a portion of the 
stairway. There, one of the searchers had paused to gaze into the 
room with frank curiosity. “ Madame,” said Lord Dacre, (then 
entirely for the benefit of that searcher), “will you move your 
chair, please? I must examine the wall back of you.” He proceeded 
to do so, scanning it narrowly, tapping it carefully. He then 
passed to the other side of the room, and, by some strange misfor- 
tune, an accident occurred: he touched a concealed spring, and 


a panel slid noiselessly aside, revealing an aperture large enough: 


for a man’s form to pass through. The girl glanced towards the 
stairs, and breathed a sigh of relief: the man who had been there 
was now further down, and, therefore, out of sight; but could she 
trust Lord Dacre not to reveal what he had discovered? As- 
tonished, he peered into the place and then he stepped inside. At 
the same instant Lady Ann heard footsteps coming down the hall; 
there was no time for explanation, with a swift movement she 
closed the panel on Lord Dacre. 

The next moment two men stood in the doorway. “Is not 
Lord Dacre here?” one asked. 

“He left the room a short while ago,” Lady Ann an- 
swered. 

“We have seen nothing of him,” the other said uneasily, and 
glanced toward the further end of the room. On one side of it 
an open door led to a piazza; on the other was an alcove. 
The men made for this at once. It showed nothing but ladder 
mounted upon ladder, reaching high above their heads, to where the 
great bell of the castle hung above a narrow platform. Lady Ann 
had followed the men at some distance, and now a faint cry for 
help came to her ears. The men did not hear it, but should they 
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turn back and reénter the room, they could not fail to hear the 
cry of Lord Dacre for deliverance. 

Lady Ann passed the men swiftly; in an instant her hand was 
on the dangling rope of the bell, and suddenly above their heads it 
rang out wildly, irregularly, but.thunderously echoing and re- 
échoing through the castle; no other sound could be heard while 
it lasted. At length there came a pause in that awful din, and 
Lady Ann, after listening intently for a moment, returned to the 
outer room and resumed her book and chair. The men stared at 
her in wonder, and presently one mustered sufficient courage to 
speak. 

“Why did you ring the bell, lady?” he asked. 

The girl lifted her proud head and looked at him in cold sur- 
prise: “It is my bell,” she said, “I ring it when I please,” and 
the men left her. 

Rejoining their companions, they talked of Lord Dacre’s dis- 
appearance; one was of the opinion that Lady Ann had persuaded 
him to give up the search; others that he had simply gone home 
(by way of the piazza), as he had complained of illness that day. 
The town constable zealously took up the search, but without re- 
sult, and at last the men withdrew. As soon as they had done 
so, Lady Ann hastened to the secret panel in the wall, but when it 
slid aside at her touch, Lord Dacre was not there. Anxious and 
fearful, holding a light in her hand, she ventured inside, closing the 
panel after her. The light revealed the narrow proportions of the 
place which was simply a gently slanting shaft, running sideways 
between the inner and outer walls of the castle. The shaft ended 
in a trap-door, which was usually closed, but now it hung open, 
and only darkness met her view as she peered into the void beneath. 

“John!” she called anxiously. At once her brother’s voice 
answered, while her light, flashing down, disclosed him some twenty 
feet beneath. “Is Lord Dacre there?” she questioned. 

“Yes, but he seems ill,’ was the response, “ come down if the 
searchers have gone.” 

‘“You should not have taken him down there,” she said 
severely. “ He will betray us when he has the opportunity.” 

“T think not; at any rate he is ill and helpless now,” the 
priest returned gently. “When I heard him up there, calling 
out that he was caught in a trap, I hurried up not knowing what 
had happened.” 

“You should have stayed where you were,’ Ann informed 
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him, the severity of her tone somewhat modified by the fact that 
he was steadying the ladder as she came down. 

“Well, I went up anyway and explained to him that, possibly 
after a while, you would let him out; but just then he began 
staggering and complained of feeling ill; it seems he has been out 
of a sick bed only for a few days. He seemed suffering from want 
of air—you know very little comes through the chinks in the outer 
wall—so I helped him down the ladder very slowly and laid him 
on my couch. He is there at present, asleep, I think.” 

The brother and sister now stood in a small underground room 
hewn in the rock foundations of the castle. On a rude couch in 
one corner Lord Dacre lay, flushed and feverish. 

“ Give him more air,’ Ann said, as she knelt to examine the 
patient. The priest touched a tiny spot on the wall, and instantly 
that wall rolled back, disclosing a dark passage whence a gust of 
fresh air swept in, laden with the breath of the sea. This pas- 
sage ended in a cavern opening on a cliff that hung above the 
ocean. Crevices in this side of the wall admitted sufficient air to 
the room ordinarily for breathing purposes, when the rock door 
was closed. Lady Ann had finished her examination. 

“T think it is just a passing weakness,” she said, “ but I will 
get some restoratives.” She flung Father Armand’s cloak over 
Lord Dacre, and left the room. 

A moment later, the man’s eyes opened. ‘‘ Where am I?” 
he questioned faintly. Then seeing Father Armand bending over 
him, the flush on his face deepened, and he clutched convulsively 
at the priest’s sleeve. “Tell me,” he said imploringly, “that you 
understand it was loyalty to the Queen that sent me here and that 
loyalty to you, my friend, would have saved you from capture?” 

It was with grave gentleness that Father Armand answered: 
“Tt is good to be loyal to a Queen—to a friend—but it is best to 
be loyal to the King.” 

“T know little of the King,’ Edmund answered wearily, “ save 
that His friends fare poorly in these days. He gives nothing for 
His service!” ; 

“He gives faith and hope and love,” Father Armand said 
gently, “ does the Queen give more?” 

“Much less,” Edmund answered moodily, and at that moment 
Lady Ann returned. Lord Dacre gazed at her wistfully; would 
she continue to be unkind? When she knelt beside him, and he 
felt the cool touch of her hand, as she bathed his head, an expres- 
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sion of perfect happiness settled on his face, and oddly enough 
seemed reflected on that of Lady Ann. In some haste, Father 
Armand withdrew. 

“Tt is love,” he mused, well pleased as he paced to and fro 
in the library, “ and it will do great things for Ann and Edmund,” 
for he believed love had conquered pride in his sister, and he 
trusted that in Lord Dacre it would overcome ambition. He had 
himself experienced the power of love, but with him it had been 
Divine Love, and it had battled with fear. Father Armand flushed 
now in shame at the thought, that from earliest childhood he had 
been subject to fear. Through boyhood it had influenced him and 
lead him, to all outward appearance an exemplary child, to many 
sins of cowardice. Even in his novitiate it had not deserted him, 
conquered sometimes, often conquering. Only when he was or- 
dained priest did the real struggle begin. The flame of Divine Love 
sprang upward with such fierce heat as to inspire him with long- 
ing to do great things in the Master’s service, but fear still lived. 
Often he had faltered and hesitated before the simplest duty that 
needed courage, but at such times the fervor of his love had come 
to aid him, and he could not fail. His zeal fell under the notice 
of his superiors, and when it became advisable to send missionaries 
to England, his name was one of the first proposed. 

Father Armand, quietly pacing the library, lived again that 
moment when, with outward serenity, he had heard that he was 
to go. First, wild fear at his heart—and he would not, could not 
go; he would plead ill-health, inability—his distaste for such 
work; he was not fitted for it, others were more worthy; it 
might be he would fail in some important duty, and bring dishonor 
on the priesthood. Then he had fled to the chapel, and prayed 
there, a prayer of cowardice—that God would not give this work 
to him; it was a splendid, a glorious work, and should be given to 
one who would perform it nobly, bravely, not to one so lacking in 
courage as himself. 

Out from the hushed, sweet stillness about him came suddenly 
the answer to his prayer. Ina flash he saw his miserable cowardice 
in its true light; he had no need to fear; the strength of God 
was his to trust in, Eternal Love encompassed him, upholding him 
were the everlasting Arms. Father Armand prayed now, as he had 
prayed then, the soldier-prayer of St. Ignatius: “ Teach me, O 
Sacred Heart of my Jesus, to serve Thee as Thou deservest; to 
give, and not to count the cost; to fight and not to heed the wounds, 
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to toil and not to ask for rest; to labor and to seek for no reward, 
save to feel that I do Thy will, O my God.” 

Lady Ann broke in upon his musings. Her face was very 
grave and sweet. “Edmund wishes to speak with you,” she said, “I 
have been talking to him, and he is willing to return to the Faith.” 

Father Armand went down at once, while Lady Ann dis- 
patched a messenger to Lord Dacre’s home saying he was some- 
what indisposed, and would spend the night at the castle. 

That evening the master of Armand Hall returned from Lon- 
don, whither he had gone to make final arrangements for the 
sale of his house and lands, as it was no longer safe for a Catholic 
nobleman to reside in England. When Father Armand should 
have completed his week’s visit (after which his orders were to 
proceed to another part of the country), it was the purpose of 
Lady Ann and her father to remove to France. The details of the 
day were told him and he looked grave. 

“They will continue searching for you even without Lord 
Dacre,” he said uneasily, to his son, “ you must not stir outside 
this room.” 

They were all in the little underground apartment, and it was 
now that Lord Dacre ventured his plea, that he might have Lady 
Ann for his bride. Sternly the father refused. To be his wife 
the girl must peril her life and faith at court, unless, indeed, Lord 
Dacre would give up his career and go with them to France. The 
young man, in talking things over with Father Armand, had al- 
ready decided to make that sacrifice, and now, as he promised to 
do so, there sounded through the little room a low knock and call. 
Father Armand went to the rock that opened at his touch. Behind 
it a man stood, whom all recognized as the son of the landlady at 
the town inn; and one of a trusted few who knew of this cavern 
passage. 

“Can you come with me, Father?” he asked, “ there’s a man 
dying at the inn.” 

“ Certainly!” the priest responded. “ Ann, a sick call.” 

The: messenger here interrupted to say that the priest must 
bring nothing with him that could possibly betray them, if they 
were searched. The dying man was a stranger, merely an outcast 
whom his mother had befriended and allowed to work about the 
place. Now he had fallen desperately ill, and from his ravings 
they had discovered he had formerly been a Catholic, so the land- 
lady was asking Father Armand to come, 
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Lord Dacre rose to a sitting posture on his couch, “I had 
best go with you,” he said anxiously, “ we do not know who may 
be at the inn.” 

“There is room for only one other in the boat beside the 
priest,” the messenger objected, “if you care to take my place 
you may.” 

“You forget how weak and ill you are, Edmund,” Father 
Armand assured him gently, “ we can more than trust John here. 
We will have need of a steady hand to row through the sea to- 
night.” 

He had stepped into the damp corridor now, and they called 
good-night after him with apparent carelessness, though all knew 
this was an errand from which he might never return. Lady 
Ann remembered suddenly that he had not taken his cloak, so 
snatching one up from the couch she ran after him and flung it 
about him. 

“Come back as soon as you can,” she pleaded; and in the 
darkness their hands touched. His were icy cold. 

“ Indeed I will,” he responded, “ but you must not expect me 
before morning.” 

Then he was gone, and Lady Ann turned back to the room. 
“ He is so brave,” she said, “‘ so brave.” 

When Father Armand and his guide reached the end of the 
passage, there was the perilous path over the cliff to be followed; 
at its foot waited the cockle-shell of a boat, next came the ride 
over the rough sea, and at length, approaching the landing, they 
were swept high and dry on the sandy beach, and before them 
gleamed the lights of the inn. 

“T must leave you here,” the man said, “my home is further 
down the coast and I must hasten back, as my wife supposes I have 
only stayed late at the inn; she is not a Catholic. In the morn- 
ing I can return for you.” . 

“Tt is not necessary,” Father Armand replied, “I shall go 
back by way of the land.” 

Throughout all this his face had been serene, his manner fear- 
less; now, left alone, an indescribable change came over him. He 
walked slowly towards the inn and paused on the porch, where a 
light shone from an unshuttered window. Looking in, the public 
room of the place was disclosed to view. Three men were seated 
at a table, their eyes fixed upon the door; waiting, unmistakably 
waiting! Father Armand drew back and softly descended the 
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steps: of course it was a trap set for him: no one was actually ill 


- there: he would not go in. He walked down the path towards the 


sea. It was a wild night: overhead clouds were driven swiftly by 
the wind. At his feet the waves were dashing furiously; but he 
paid no heed to it all. A wilder storm beat upon his soul. Should 
he go back? Was it his duty to return? He would consider the 
matter calmly, dispassionately, judging it according to reason. 
Reason must be his guide. If he went back it would probably 
mean imprisonment—perhaps death—and he would accomplish 
nothing, even if anyone were ill there. It would not be right, so 
to imperil his life, the life of a priest of God which should be 
guarded as a thing most precious. 

This was the reasonable view of the case, he told himself. 
But against it, imperious in opposition, rose that other view—if a 
soul’s life was in question, he must peril all to reach it! But, of 
course, a soul’s life was not in question. Yea, the messenger was 
trustworthy; no, he had doubtless been used as a tool. He would 
not go back. 

He paced the sandy beach up and down, up and down, and 
judged the matter again according to the dictates of reason, and 
again according to the instinct of the priest. He paused at last. 
Below him the mad sea surged upward in fierce upheaval, and 
shuddering, he turned his glance heavenward. Out of the black- 
ness of the clouds suddenly shone one star. 

“Star of the Sea,” he whispered, “pray for me!” He bent 
his head in shame and horror. Had he been about to fail utterly? 
In the whole history of the world had the cold dictates of reason 
ever inspired the brave to noble or heroic deeds? 

The soldier prayer of St. Ignatius was on his lips when with 
serene face, he turned back and entered the inn. To his surprise 
the three men in the public room made no attempt to seize him 
on his entrance; they saluted him respectfully. 

“T wish to see the landlady,” he said calmly enough, and one 
of the men hastening to the door at the further end of the room 
knocked. Presently the landlady opened it, and seeing Father 
Armand beckoned him inside. He had known her many years ago, 
but she looked at him somewhat doubtfully now. 

“Tt is—the—” 

“The priest,” he finished for her. 

“ But this?” she questioned, her hand upon his shoulder. 
He looked down, and then for the first time became aware that 
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he wore about his shoulders a cloak embroidered with the arms of 
the Queen’s household. He remembered that Lady Ann had thrown 
it about him in the cavern passage; and it also explained the sa- 
lutes of the men in the public room. 

“It was a mistake,” he said indifferently; “but is it true 
that there is someone ill here?” 

“Yes, the man became unconscious a few moments ago,” the 
woman replied. “ Did the men out there try to stop you? No? 
Yet one of them is the town constable. I would not have sent for 
you, if I had known they were coming,” she ended uneasily. 

They stood in a long room, used ordinarily for both cooking 
and eating; smaller rooms opened on it that served as sleeping 
apartments, but when he asked again for the dying man, she did 
not lead him to any of these. She showed him the way to a ladder 
leading to the loft, that was at the further end of the one-story 
inn. 

“ He is a mere outcast,” she explained in apology, “and he’s 
out of his head most of the time. I told him when he was conscious 
that a priest was coming, but he said there wasn’t any use; there 
couldn’t be any hope for him.” 

They had reached the loft and the woman pointed to a corner 
of it. ‘ He is there,” she said curtly, and left him. 

Father Armand approached the heap of straw partially cov- 
ered with blankets, where lay the outcast. In health he must have 
been of splendid physique for even now when disease, and per- 
haps dissipation, had done their work, he was good to look upon. 
His hands were white and tapering, while his face gave evidence 
of refinement. Father Armand’s efforts to rouse him proved fruit- 
less, and at length he heard the landlady ascending the ladder. 
Terror was in her face. 

“You had best go now,” she said, “there is danger for me if 
you stay. The men in the outer room are of a party that was 
looking for you this morning. Already they are wondering what 
business another Court gentleman beside Lord Dacre has in the 
neighborhood. Go, I beg, while there is time.” 

Father Armand rose from his kneeling posture and looked at 
the woman compassionately, understanding perfectly the wild fear 
at her heart because of the wilder one within his own. 

“TI must stay,” he said gently, “but for you there need be 
no danger. I will go out by way of the front door now, and a 
little later return by way of the back.” 
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She shook her head. “There are the dogs,” she told him, “they 
have been loosed for the night.” 

Father Armand considered a moment. Obviously the woman’s 
one thought was her own danger: “I am just a traveler here for 
a night’s lodging,” he assured her gravely, “if I am discovered 
no one shall hold you responsible. I am going down now to the 
men in the outer room. I shall try to allay suspicion, also to dis- 
cover why they are waiting here. In the meantime stay with this 
man. When you notice the least change in his condition, come and 
say to me: ‘Your resting place is ready, you may retire if you wish.’ 
Even if there is no change, you had best give me that message, as 
it will explain the reason of my waiting in the public-room.” 

The woman was trembling visibly, but she assented meekly to 
his proposition, and followed him down the rickety ladder. 

“T must see what they are doing,” she said, going to the 
door of the outer room, and stooping to look through a crack. 
“They have found something, a paper, I believe,” she announced, 
“they seem much puzzled over it.” 

She stepped aside, for Father Armand stood waiting to enter. 
Just for a moment he hesitated; and at once a hundred haunting 
devils roused up a hundred haunting fears, but he opened the door 
and passed in. Conversation ceased abruptly as he entered. When 
he had seated himself at a table, one of the men after whispering 
to his companions, approached, bearing in his hand, a paper. 

“Sir,” he said, holding it out for acceptance, “ we happened 
to notice this a short time ago, and suppose you dropped it when 
you passed through here, the first time.” 

Mechanically Father Armand took the paper, and seeing en- 
graved thereon the royal arms of the Queen, he knew it to be 
Lord Dacre’s and would simply have thrust it into the flap of his 
cloak, whence it had probably fallen; but the man pointed to it 
meaningly. 

“T infer that Lord Dacre has been displaced,” he remarked 
affably; “it seems you are engaged on the same business as our- 
selves. I am, by the way, the town constable.” 

Father Armand expressed pleasure in the acquaintance, and 
glanced at the unfolded paper to discover of what business he was 
being accused. In spite of his danger a smile touched his lips; 
for the bearer was granted right of way into houses and places 
both public and private, that he might search for a traitor and 


Jesuit, one John Armand. 
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“Now I wish to explain,” the constable said, seating himself 
beside Father Armand, “that it is quite unnecessary for you to 
bother yourself in this affair. By morning, at the latest, the 
Jesuit will be in our custody.” 

Father Armand calmly folded the paper, and answered: “I 
have reliable information to the contrary. I can lay my hand upon 
him at any moment.” 

“ As to that,” the man replied carelessly, ‘‘ we know that he 
is somewhere in Armand Hall. We are going there tonight with 
a servant of the house who knows every hiding-place it contains, 
and can identify the priest. We are waiting for that servant 
now.” 

Father Armand quickly said: “the Jesuit is not at Armand 
Hall.” 

The constable scowled at the answer. ‘“ His sister is,” he re- 
torted. “Lord Dacre not being: with us tonight, we can compel 
her to tell where her brother is; at least we can take her prisoner 
as having aided him to escape.” 

The priest did not answer. He was thinking of his loved ones 
and especially of Lady Ann, whose will he knew no power or 
torture could bend or break. Lady Ann must be saved. He could 
guard Armand Hall from a visit by these men, by giving himself 
up now, or allowing himself to be identified, as soon as the servant 
arrived; but a soul was in need of him at ‘present, and until that 
soul had been aided he must guard against capture. At that mo- 
ment the landlady opened the door at the further end of the room, 
and approached him. 

“ Your resting place is now ready,” she faltered, “ you can re- 
tire if you so wish.” 

The priest rose and followed her. At the door he paused 
and looked back. 

“You will have your journey to Armand Hall for nothing,” 
he remarked meaningly, “the Jesuit is already my prisoner.” 

Three oaths sounded almost simultaneously. Then one man 
said respectfully enough: “Sir, we have only your-word for it; 
show us your prisoner.” 

“ Sir,” retorted the priest, with something of the swift mockery 
of Lady Ann, “I have not even your word for it, that you are 
honest men—for the present I keep to myself where my prisoner 
is,” and he closed the door behind him. 

The landlady accompanied him and he asked her at once if 
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there was any way of sending a message to Armand Hall, but 
she answered there was not. 

‘Taking the lantern from her trembling fingers, he bade her. 
listen at the door, and if she overheard any plans of the men, 
to inform him. Mounting the ladder, he made his way to the 
corner of the loft where the outcast lay. Kneeling beside the man, 
the priest told him who he was, and for what purpose he had 
come. He was answered with a shake of the head and a muttered 
curse. More earnest grew the face of the priest, forgotten was 
his own and Lady Ann’s danger. 

He spoke of the fear of God; the hideousness of sin; its 
bitterness in this life, and the eternal punishment which would be 
its portion; but the face of the outcast showed only indifference 
and a touch of scorn. 

“T know all that,” he said wearily, “ I knew it all, even when 
I chose sin for my portion. Now I cannot care for your heaven 
and its angels. Earth and sin, for all their bitterness, are still most 
dear to me.” 

Father Armand was silenced. How could he speak of high 
things, of the All-Holy, to one so low in the dust? He paced to 
and fro for a few moments while before him seemed to pass, as 
in a vision, heart aflame and thorn-crowned, the face and figure 
of the Master. Then he stood at the bedside, the light of the lan- 
tern upon his form, the light of his soul’s love shining in his eyes, 
and he spoke of the love of God for this outcast here upon the 


straw. His words were very earnest, and touched with that 


winning sweetness which of all his characteristics had served him 
best in drawing souls to God. With added fervor he pleaded now. 
This might be his last service for his Master. Would the Mas- 
ter’s mercy bless it and pronounce it good? 

When he ended, the tears were coursing down the outcast’s 
cheeks, and he was willing, anxious to be reconciled to his God. 
A little later the words of absolution were pronounced. Then the 
outcast, who for many years had not said a prayer, whispered, 
after Father Armand, acts of faith, and hope, and love. But at 
length his accents faltered, his eyelids dropped, and the priest was 
unable to judge whether he was in a stupor or a natural sleep. 

He hastily descended the ladder in search of the landlady. 
When he reached its foot he found her crouched against the door 
of the outer room, listening. He told her the condition of the 
man above. She only shrugged her shoulders. 
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“ The doctor said there was nothing to be done when he was 
in those stupors,” she explained, “and if he is asleep, it does not 
matter.” Then in a whisper she told him all that had occurred 
in the public room during his absence. Shortly after he had left 
it, the servant from Armand Hall had arrived and angrily an- 
nounced that he feared his intended prey had escaped, for when 
he went through the passage in the wall (which his cunning had 
long ago discovered) to look down to the little underground room, 
the priest was not there; but he had barely escaped collision with 
Lady Ann and her father who were bidding good-night to Lord 
Dacre. 

When the priest had first arrived at Armand Hall the servant 
had intended betraying him, but had waited to make terms. The 
constable had then told the traitor of the arrival at the inn of 
an elegant gentleman of the Court with a royal paper in his pos- 
session, who had announced that the Jesuit was his prisoner. 

“ Perhaps,” the landlady explained here, “the traitor would 
have been suspicious of the said gentleman if it had not been for 
the vanity of the constable. You see he has been to London on 
several occasions, and he tries to persuade us that when there he 
associates with all the fine people, and he now gave the others to 
understand that he had often seen you at Court, but as you had 
not announced your identity, he would keep it secret.” 

The traitor seemed much put out by this information, but 
it was the constable who proposed that they go at once and arrest 
Lady Ann and her father as Papists. 

“T will go and warn them,” Father Armand said hopefully. 
“T am free now.” 

“ They would get there long before you,” the woman answered, 
“because they have horses, and there is no boat to take you by 
water. Besides it is too late. They are ready to go.” 

In the outer room chairs were being pushed back, and voices 
were calling for the landlady. 

“At all costs they must stay here,” Father Armand said 
firmly. “Go, please, and tell the constable I wish to speak to him 
on the subject of my prisoner.” , 

The woman hesitated; but hurried steps were nearing the 
door, so she nodded hastily and passed in. A short time elapsed be- 
fore the constable entered, obviously flattered by the attentions of 
this elegant gentleman of the Court. 

“Do you wish to give up your prisoner to me? ” he inquired, 
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Courteously the priest motioned him to a seat, and took one 
himself. ¢ 

“ Not exactly,” he answered, “but I would like to give my 
man into your care for the night, as I have a little affair on my 
hands, and cannot well take him with me. You will no doubt 
remain here anyway till morning; and I will pay you well for 
the service.” 

“T am sorry, sir,” the constable returned, “ but we are very 
very busy tonight. We expect to make prisoners of the master of 
Armand Hall and his daughter. We expect a large reward.” 

“Ts it gold you want? ” questioned the priest off guard for a 
moment. ‘“ Look ’’—he caught up a drinking flagon beside him— 
“T will bring this overflowing with gold and precious jewels if 
the Hall shall go unmolested tonight.” 

The eyes of the constable gleamed cunningly. ‘“ You are 
anxious for the Hall,” he said wisely, “ possibly the little lady has 
bewitched you even as she has Lord Dacre. Listen, if you care 
for the girl, give me your prisoner for my personal property, give 
me your gold for my men; and the Hall shall be unmolested to- 
night.” 

The priest was silent for a while. Even if he gave himself 
up the Hall must be warned. Now that it was under suspicion, 
the question was only one of time until its inmates should be 
imprisoned. “If I accept your proposition, I make my own terms,” 
he said at last. ‘‘ You must promise to stay here with your men 
till morning. In the meantime I shall go on the journey I spoke 
of but I shall leave with you my hostage. In the morning I shall 
return and deliver to you the jewels and the Jesuit.” 

“You mean you will leave the Jesuit with us. Is he in the 
house now?” inquired the constable. 

“Certainly he is in the house, 
calmly. 

“T trust he is securely chained,” said the constable mean- 
ingly. 

“Not tonight,” the priest returned gravely, and the shadow 
that was fear crossed for a moment the serenity of his face. 
Mechanically, he lifted his hands, half-expectant of a galling 
weight upon them. Tomorrow they might be in shackles, but to- 
night, thank God, there were no chains! 

“Tf you do not return at dawn,” the constable was saying, “ of 
course we take possession of your hostage unconditionally? ” 


9 


Father Armand returned 
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“ Certainly,”’ responded the priest, “ but I shall return perhaps 
before that, if I may borrow one of your horses.” 

“You may do that,” the other answered graciously, “ but there 
is one thing more. We have with us a servant from the Hall— 
you must allow him to identify your man as the Jesuit.” 

Father Armand hesitated. Here was a difficult matter to be 
arranged. But it was the constable who unwittingly came to his 
assistance. 

“Ts the Jesuit asleep?” he questioned. 

“Not yet,” the other answered cautiously. 

“Well, you see, the man from the Hall does not like the idea 
of the Jesuit seeing him; that was why we were going to capture 
him at night. He thought the priest would be asleep, and he could 
just show him to us and then go. Of course the Court might 
ask him to identify the priest afterward, but he need not 
know who his betrayer was. If you could manage now to let 
the servant have a look at the Jesuit while he is asleep, it would 
oblige us greatly. It means of course a delay in your journey, 
but it is not nine o’clock yet, so I suppose you can afford it.” 

“O yes,” the priest said, and yawned wearily. “I may as well 
go up and rest myself during the interval.” He rose and went to- 
wards the ladder. “ Do you and your men also wish to look at the 
Jesuit?” 

“We would like to.” 

“You may on certain conditions. At ten o’clock let the 
servant alone come from the outer room. Probably by that time 
my man will be asleep. At any rate, if the servant hears nothing 
when he reaches the foot of the ladder, he will know it is safe for 
him to come up. I will leave the light burning, and he can have his 
look. Then he must go down and reénter the outer room, before 
the next man comes up. You must understand this point perfectly ; 
every man is to come in here, alone, and when he has had his look 
at the Jesuit, must return to the outer room. I have no wish 
to meet a possible rush of the four of you when I come down. 
If you will, let your visit be the last, as I have some parting in- 
structions for you alone. You understand everything? ” 

“ Everything,” the constable answered. He then hastened to- 
ward the outer room while Father Armand ascended the ladder. 
Reaching the loft, the latter took from a corner where litter had 
been stored some sacks, and threw them over a heap of straw 
near the outcast. Next from his shoulders he took the brocaded 
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cloak, and flung it over the dying man and placed his sword close 
by. The man was still in a deep stupor; but the motionless figure 
with the royal cloak about it gave an impression of splendid strength 
in repose. 

Now had come a time of quiet to Father Armand. For a 
while he knelt in fervent prayer; then he lay down on his rude 
couch and waited. He heard the landlady go to the door of the 
outer room and inquire if the men wanted beds for the night. 
The answer was: “No, they would rest on the benches.” The 
landlady then informed them that she slept in the basement, “ to be 
called if they needed her.” The door closed again, the hum of 
voices grew fainter, the waiting almost intolerable. 

At last Father Armand heard the door below open, and a man’s 
footsteps. They paused at the foot of the ladder. Very slowly, the 
traitor ascended it, and the feet that crossed the floor of the loft 
were faltering and stealthy. Father Armand realized that the man 
was in deadly fear that he would waken and recognize him. He 
was close by now, looking down at the two forms. That of the 
outcast was further from him. He but glanced, half-curiously, half- 
carelessly at it. On the face of Father Armand, beautiful, tranquil, 
apparently sleeping, he gazed long and silently. The priest grew a 
trifle uneasy; moved a little and sighed heavily. Then hastily the 
man drew back into the shadow and descended the ladder. As he 
disappeared from sight, Father Armand rose noiselessly, and swiftly 
took possession of cloak and sword. There was no need now to 
feign sleep. When the next man came up the priest nodded to 
him from his couch. The man took his look at the outcast, sup- 
posedly the Jesuit, and then withdrew. So was it with the others. 
When the constable had viewed the outcast, Father Armand rose 
and followed the former down the ladder. 

“ You will see that the traitor-servant stays in the outer room, 
and does not leave the inn until my return,” he commanded when 
they stood in the room below. ‘“ Remember, I hold you responsible 
for the man in the loft. It is not necessary to chain him, as by 
taking away the ladder you may hold him prisoner.. But it might 
be best that you yourself remain in this room. Now I must go. 
I am going out by the rear entrance as I must get the horse. He 
opened a door leading to the rear of the house and went out. A 
little later came the sound of dogs barking, and then of galloping 
hoof-beats up the road. 

In the public room, the men were talking of the Jesuit. “He 
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is a fierce-looking fellow,” one said, thinking of the outcast; “ it 
may be he will make a fight for his freedom.” 

“A fight?” repeated the traitor half-angrily, “never yet has 
he raised his hand against any man. He will not do it now.” He 
was thinking of a face, beautiful and peaceful. 

The slow night hours dragged on, and on. At last a faint 
gray light stole into the room: the dawn had come. Presently 
from the inner room the constable emerged and flung open the 
outside door, letting in a breath of fresh air. He gazed up the 
road. 

“ Though it is morning, the Court gentleman has not come,” 
he said. “TI shall go up and take possession of the prisoner. Will 
you come with me?” 

The traitor shrank as if from a blow. “ No, take the others,” 
he said, “I will wait here for the Court gentleman. He has prob- 
ably been delayed.” 

The constable roused the others, and they followed him from 
the room, while the traitor stood at the door and waited. Far 
down the road he saw a figure approaching, but on foot, and he 
understood the Court gentleman’s delay—something had happened 
to the horse. This was, indeed, the case. Father Armand had 
reached the Hall shortly before midnight; had roused his father, 
sister and Lord Dacre, and recounted to them his adventures as a 
gentleman of the Court; how in that capacity he had discovered the 
plan of making prisoners the owners of Armand Hall, but had 
bought off the constable for the night by a promise of gold and the 
family jewels. 

“So make up a package of those you can spare, Ann,” he 
ended gaily. 

Two things he had left out of the narrative; the traitor, and 
that he must give himself up in the morning. He had told them it 
would be best that they be gone from the place by morning, as it 
was only until then the constable had promised to leave the Hall un- 
molested. They decided to flee to France. 

He married Lord Dacre and Lady Ann before he left the 
Hall, and offered there what he believed would be his last Mass. 
There had followed a little while together; then the good-byes and 
the partings, and they had gone their different ways. Returning to 
the inn, Father Armand’s horse had stumbled in the darkness and 
injured its foot, so he had been obliged to walk the remainder of 
the distance. 
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As the traitor waited at the door of the inn, there sounded 
suddenly behind him a hurried footstep, and one of the constable’s 
men stood beside him. 

“ The Jesuit is dead,” he shouted. “Come up at once.” 

“ Dead?” repeated the traitor hoarsely, “surely it is a mis- 
take!” He followed the man up the ladder. At its top stood the 
constable, consternation on his face. 

“You knew this Jesuit before,” he said, “did he look ill to 
you last night?” 

“ He seemed in perfect health,” came the puzzled answer. 

“ Well, look at him now,” the constable said indignantly, and 
stood aside that the traitor might look on the dead figure of the 
outcast. His eyes passed swiftly to an empty couch close to his 
feet. “The Jesuit is—” (“ gone” was the word he would have 
said, but light flashed into his mind) “ the Jesuit is dead,” he said. 

“We know that,” the constable returned irritably, “ what I 
wish of you all now is to bear witness that we have done nothing 
to cause his death should that Court gentleman hold us responsible.” 

Silence fell upon them all as they heard quick steps ascending 
the ladder, and a moment later Father Armand stood in the loft. 

“T come,” he said quietly, “to deliver the Jesuit and the jewels.” 

The constable seized the jewels hastily. “I trust you will not 
hold us responsible, sir,” he explained, “ there has been no violence 
done, but the Jesuit is dead.” 

Then Father Armand saw the still figure of the outcast, and 
over the dead body the eyes of the priest encountered those of the 
traitor. 

“ Keep still,” the servant whispered under cover of the con- 
stable’s next words. 

“T know not,” the latter was saying uneasily, “ whether we 
can get any reward for the corpse.” 

A fear came to the traitor that even now the priest might 
deliver himself up to save the body of the outcast from the desecra- 
tion that might befall it. 

“T will not deal in a dead man’s bones,” he said scornfully, 
“be content, constable. You have your jewels.” 

The constable scowled, but dared not propose that the Court 
gentleman who seemed oblivious of their presence, and was looking 
down, almost sorrowfully at the outcast, should do the identifying. 

“Will you see to the man’s burial?” inquired the official 
sullenly. 
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“O yes,” the traitor returned, perhaps too eagerly. 

But his over-eagerness was not observed by the constable 
who was now making his way to the ladder. He kept a tight hold 
upon the jewels and quickly descended to the floor below, followed 
by his two assistants. All three departed from the inn at once; 
and the priest and the traitor were left to care for the body of the 
dead outcast. 





FATHER LACOMBE, O.M.I. 
BY GEORGE BENSON HEWETSON. 


I saw him in his armor all complete, 
Cassocked and girdled, soldier of his Lord; 
His crucifix he carried as a sword; 

His helmet a biretta, as was meet. 


And strength and swiftness shod his willing feet ; 





Such strength and swiftness as with zeal accord i 
For souls that he would see to life restored, : 
-And with rich Christian virtues all replete. 
Some mocked his cassocked figure; he just smiled 
With all the sweetness of a little child, 

And prayed their ignorance might be forgiven. 
The light of Truth, he knew, in darkness shone, 


And was by that dense darkness all unknown, 


This knight of God, this valiant son of heaven. 











THE FLIGHT OF THE EARLS. 


BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 









~ Fa HE chapter of Irish history, which is known as “ The 
aT 7Te Yi Flight of the Earls,” may claim in its own right the 

salt Kh] earnest regard of any historical reader: it is one of 

ae the high lights upon the horizons of the past. If it 

es is invested with the nimbus of romance, it wears as 
= a philosophy, and the sober facts of history—causes forcefully 
leading to.it through many years, and consequences and effects 
which prolong their bitter issues on one side and heroic endurance 
on the other even to our own day. The poetical aspect of the 
grand incident and its actors (it is another Odyssey, if ever a theme 
was) is not as engaging as the prosaic realities which make the 
story and its dénouement. 

Yet besides its own right to arrest historical attention at any 
time, this chapter of Irish history finds in some present circum- 
stances an added reason to compel interest. A tercentenary is 
prompt to rehearse old dramas and the dramatis persone: witness 
the féted memories of Shakespeare and Cervantes by reason of 
their relationship with 1616. And the year which has just closed 
was the three hundredth anniversary of the death of the last of the 
great “ Earls,” Hugh O’Neill, the Earl of Tyrone. Secondly, if 
there is a portion of the world today which is an anomaly in the 
whole realm of government (or misgovernment) it is the Province 
of Ulster in Ireland. It is a hornet’s nest even to the official 
hands which protect and foster it: it is, though in no beautiful 
sense, the cynosure of all eyes, at a pass in the world’s drama when 
eyes ought to be turned elsewhere: and the British Empire, with its 
heart full of other cares, must and does most unintelligibly jeopar- 
dize many of its interests because of the tantrums of its spoiled 
child of Ulster. Though far from being by nature the most fruit- 
ful section of Ireland, either in commercial opportunities, in climatic 
conditions or agricultural and mineral products, Ulster has acquired 
a place high up on the list of industrial centres; while in the mat- 








4Hugh O’Neill died in Rome on July 20, 1616. A very happy event in this 
tercentennial year is the publication of the Irish text, by Tadhg O’Ciandain, with 
English translation, by Rev. Paul Walsh, M.A., of The Flight of the Earls. 
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ter of legislative privileges it has been not merely favored, but 
pampered. : 

Now an antecedent, if not a cause which explains this pro- 
digious status of Ulster—this out-Britishing Britain in a hostile 
attitude towards Ireland—is the flight of the Earls, the withdrawal 
of the Irish Chiefs of the North from the stubborn conflict at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Other parts of Ireland were 
“planted” by English favorites of the Crown; glorious estates to 
individuals and extensive counties to colonies were told out in 
what seems reckless abandon. Statutes of Parliament had en- 
deavored to Anglicize Ireland; and though the “ Pale” labored to 
propagate the transplanted culture, the invaders in time became 
more Irish than the Irish, ardent for the old Gaelic ideals 
and culture—as who is not who has tasted the magic waters of 
that true Pierian spring? Lionel Johnson is but one voice of a 
thousand modern converts to that magic influence. 

But the history of the Plantation of Ulster is a far different 
record. By the flight of the Earls vast tracts of land were at 
the King’s disposal, and great were the expectations of those greedy 
adventurers in Ireland who had coveted these lands so long. In 
the case of the Munster plantation, the English undertakers had 
obtained tracts of land too large for them to occupy and till; they 
found it impossible to procure a sufficient number of English and 
Protestant dependents and had to employ Irish; some of them 
learned to adopt and love the Irish thought and customs, and those 
who did not were overwhelmed in the disturbances that followed.? 
Such mistakes as these, Davies and his fellow Commissioners were 
determined should not occur in the colonization of Ulster. The 
land was to be divided between undertakers, partly English, partly 
Scotch: servitors, that is, those who had served the Government 
in Ireland in a civil military capacity, all, or nearly all of whom 
were natives of England; and, lastly, the natives of Ulster. No 
undertaker (to use D’Alton’s summary statement of rules which 
governed the new allotments) was to get more than two thousand 
acres of land; all were to be Protestants and to frequent the 
Protestant churches, and they were to employ no Irish in any 
capacity. The servitors were placed in the most dangerous places. 
Their experience in native warfare qualified them to watch the 
Irish and to defend the posts of danger. Like the undertakers, 


*See History of Ireland, by D’Alton, vol. 3, p. 219, and his deference to 
the Carew Papers and Russel’s Calendar. 
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they had to build and sow in the English fashion, rigidly eschew 
Irish customs and employ no Irish except in menial occupations; 
nor were they to intermarry with them. Liberal provision for the 
Protestant Church was made by the King and his advisers. The 
extensive and ancient termon lands of Ulster were given to the 
Protestant bishops. Chichester got all Inishowen; to the city of 
London was granted the whole of Coleraine, changing its name 
to Londonderry; the Clothworkers obtained lands on the eastern 
shore of Lough Foyle; farther south were the haberdashers, and 
grocers and goldsmiths; the western shore of Lough Neagh went 
to the salters and drapers; and further inland were the iron- 
mongers and skinners. These corporations, like the bishops, were 
bound to have their lands peopled by English or Scotch who would 
be good Protestants and avoid and abhor the Irish. For this 
wholesale confiscation of hereditary lands, Davies and the Com- 
missioners had glib speeches to show that the King was free to 
dispose of these lands in law, in conscience and in honor.* To 
their assertion that Ulster was settled and Ireland at peace, a 
sentence recorded by Tacitus leaps to the lips: “ They make a 
solitude and call it peace.” Ireland was peaceable because it was 
helpless. ‘“‘ Powerless to resist, the natives resigned themselves 
to the inevitable; the Plantation of Ulster became an accomplished 
fact; English and Scotch were put in possession of their new es- 
tates; and the Irish sullenly abandoned the fields that they loved, 
in whose earth the bones of their fathers were laid, and in whose 
bosom they hoped to rest, when the joys and sorrows of life were 
over.”’# 

With this little rehearsal of the Protestantizing of Ulster, 
let us review in a very brief manner the story of the flight. It 
is difficult to resist the temptation to “ go back” and review the 
bitter pathways which led to the evacuation of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connell by their rightful owners; but the compressed limits of 
this little paper will permit only a hasty survey of the long, heroic 
years of conflict. Poland, Serbia, Belgium and any other portion 
of our present-day world that has been signalized by suffering must 
continue their lamentations for a century before they can be set 
by the side of Ireland in the martyrology of national afflictions, and 
even if a rigid censorship shall limit the story of their distress, 
science has made the wireless reaches of the air convey to distant 
ends of the earth the full account of their ordeals. This allusion 


*Russel’s Calendar, pp. 497-501. *D’Alton, ibid., p. 220. 
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to the afflicted nations of our time might fall under the reproach 
of sentimentality, were it not imperative for a reader of Irish 
history to bear in mind, that to Ireland, during the centuries 
of unjust oppression, was denied a voice in her statement of the 
case, and even yet she has but poorly succeeded in getting the ear 
of the world. It was not enough for the English agents to try to 
justify, before their own courts, the incessant injustices of their 
transactions: they were alert to use every trickery of speech to 
corrupt the courts of France and Spain, and even to preclude the 
Irish from getting a sympathetic hearing before the Holy Father 
in Rome. Pelham and Gray, Carew and Mountjoy in their un- 
paralleled atrocities (which were approved by the Queen) are not 
more to be despised than Chichester, Davies and Edmund Spenser, 
among the falsifiers in that century, and James Anthony Froude 
and Mr. T. Dunbar Ingram, who have continued the falsehoods 
to our day. 

It will not be surprising, then, to come upon severe accusations 
against the Northern Chiefs and their distinguished ancestors, as 
one reviews the history of the clans of O’Neill and O’Donnell be- 
fore scanning the narrative of “the flight.” In their desperate 
_ struggle against the terrorizing encroachments of English power 
and intrigue, they can be pardoned for much of the mailed-fist 
policy which they had to adopt. We may read that in 1543, Conn 
O’Neill (Hugh’s grandfather, who was the first to bear the title 
of Earl of Tyrone), was with Manus O’Donnell in apparent sub- 
mission to Henry VIII;. yet we are not surprised to learn that 
eight years later there were disputes and insurrections which re- 
sulted in the devastation of their districts. Later bearers of the 
family names, Shane O’Neill, for instance, and Calvagh O’Donnell, 
may not claim to have exhibited that gentleness which makes for 
canonization; they did not always turn the other cheek; but the 
deeds of insubordination and lawlessness which are ascribed to 
them will find a voice to plead pardon, if one looks thoroughly at 
the wily deceits and flagrant injustice which surrounded them. 
They and their descendants, who had to leave tracks of blood 
where they passed, were determined to safeguard a few primal 
rights—those respecting their homes and their religion. Pro aris 
et focis is the legend upon any true warrior’s banner. Shake off 
the gross calumnies that official reporters dared to affix to the 
standard of the Irish Chiefs, and you will find the inspiring legend 
true upon the banner of the O'Neill. 
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But despite the military valor of these great warriors, they had 
to give ground. England’s resources against them were almost 
limitless. Yet what magnificent achievements attended them be- 
fore they left the ground or died fighting with their backs to the 
wall! ‘“ Never before,” said Sussex,® “durst Scot or Irishman 
look an Englishman in the face in plain or wood and now Shane 
O’Neill, in a plain three miles away from any wood, hath with 
one hundred and twenty horse and a few Scots and gallow- 
glasses, scarce half in numbers, charged our whole army, and by 
the cowardice of one wretch (Wingfield) was like, in one hour, 
to have left not one man of that army alive, and after to have 
taken me and the rest to Armagh.” No citation from friend or 
foe is needed to enhance the glory of a later field, when Hugh 
O’Neill, at the Battle of Yellow Ford (August 12, 1598), made 
a name memorable for all time. 

Wearied by interminable and unavailing disputes the Earl of 
Tyrone had to despair of getting any redress from the Eng- 
lish. Since making his submission to the King in 1603, his char- 
acter as a loyal subject was above reproach.® All that O'Neill now 
desired was to be allowed to live in peace. He had fought a great 
fight, he had been eventually worsted in the struggle: he had 
accepted his defeat, and he was satisfied to live as a subject of 
England, though still in authority over his own territory. But he 
was driven from pillar to post: his lands were repeatedly invaded 
and seized in pretence of being church lands; and he constantly 
complained to Cecil and the King that the terms made with him 
were flagrantly violated. The Earl of Tyrconnell and Maguire of 
Fermanagh had similar complaints to make in their own defence; 
and when these two Chiefs at last determined to leave Ireland, 
O’Neill, being informed that if he went to London he would be 
made prisoner, resolved to accompany his friends. 

In May, 1607, Maguire left Ulster secretly and proceeded to 
Brussels. Through the influence of Father Conry and of O’Neill’s 
son, Hugh, at that time a Colonel in the service of the Archdukes, 
Maguire received a donation of seven thousand crowns, with which 
he purchased a ship of eighty tons at Rouen, loaded it with a cargo 
of salt, manned it with sixteen guns, and placed it in command of 
one Bath, a merchant of Drogheda. Early in September, the ship 
with Maguire on board and with the French flag flying at the 
masthead sailed up Lough Swilly, and cast anchor opposite the old 


‘Rickey, p. 291, cited by D’Alton, ibid., p. 41. *D’Alton. ibid., p. 206. 
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Carmelite Priory at Rathmullan.? Immediately English espionage 
sharpened its eyes and raised the cry of conspiracy and treason. 
A disreputable character, Sir Christopher St. Laurence (Lord 
Howth)® started the calumnies; and secret emissaries of the King 
continued to malign the Irish exiles even when they were far-off 
on the continent. The purpose of the warlike ship, St. Laurence 
said, was to start the Irish in a general revolt, to have them shake 
off the yoke of England and to bring in the Spaniards; and James 
I., wishing to stand well with France and Spain, “ proclaimed that 
the Irish Chiefs had fled the kingdom from inward terror and 
guilt; that they had never been persecuted for their religion; that 
indeed it would be impossible to do so, seeing they had no re- 
ligion at all, their condition being to think murder no fault, mar- 
riage of no use and no man valiant that did not glory in rapine 
and oppression.” The best contradictions of these clumsy calumnies 
is contained in the dispatches of the King’s ministers, and can be 
found in the State Papers of the times.® 

On the thirteenth of September, O’Neill reached Lough Swilly. 
The following morning Maguire’s ship turned to the open sea. 
“In the name of God,” says Tadhg O’Cianain, the scribe who ac- 
companied the Earls, as he begins the narrative of “ the flight ”— 
an expression that failed not the heart and lips of the valiant exiles 
as they looked in grief towards foreign lands. 

Besides O’Neill of Tyrone and his wife and children, and 
others of that notable company ?° were O’Donnell of Tyrconnell and 
Maguire of Fermanagh with many of their relatives. ‘ This was 
a distinguished crew for one ship; for it is certain that the sea 
had not supported, and the winds had not wafted from Ireland in 
modern times, a party of one ship who would be more illustrious 
or noble, in point of genealogy, or more renowned for deeds, 
valor, prowess or high achievements than they, if God had per- 
mitted them to remain in their patrimonies until their children should 
have reached the age of manhood. Woe to the heart that medi- 
tated, woe to the mind that conceived, woe to the council that de- 


"Meehan, The Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, p. 114. 

*Of this Lord Howth, even the Lord Deputy said: “I like not his look and 
gesture when he talks with me of this business:” and the Privy Council in Eng- 
land thought that: “he rather prepared the propositions he speaks of than that 
the persons he names did originally propound them to him.” (Preface of The 
Flight of the Earls, p. xii.). 

*D’Alton, ibid., p. 209. 

*D’Alton says that the company numbered between thirty and forty persons; 
but O’Ciandin, who was there, places the number at ninety, and Father Walsh 
identifies sixty persons on the list. 
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cided on, the project of their setting out on this voyage, without 
knowing whether they should ever return to their native principali- 
ties or patrimonies to the end of the world.’’!! 

We are not dependent solely upon Irish testimony to be con- 
vinced that this was, in the phrase of the Four Masters, “a dis- 
tinguished crew,” or that “the sea had not supported a party of 
one ship who were more illustrious or noble.” Evidence of their 
eminent rank in the highest social circles of Europe may be clearly 
seen in the extraordinary welcome which greeted them wherever 
they went. Though petty humiliation occasionally beset their jour- 
ney in northern France and in Flanders, though they had received 
a hint that they should not proceed to Spain, yet theirs was almost 
entirely a triumphal procession across Europe. The machinations 
of the English Ambassadors at Brussels and Paris were not with- 
out some effect in diminishing the scale of royal hospitality to the 
princely exiles; but these English deceivers had to dine upon their 
own chagrin over France’s rebuffs. Let us quote from two sources 
the witnesses to the French King’s reply—learning likewise some- 
thing about the persistence of the English hounding. Salisbury 
wrote in October to Sir Thomas Edmonds, the Ambassador at 
Brussels: “ More information has been received that they (the 
Irish Chiefs) being weather-beaten at sea, are put in at Kilboeuf 
(Quilleboeuf) in Normandy, and at their landing obtained leave 
of the Duke of Montpensier for their safe passage towards Brus- 
sels, with all their retinue. Whereof Sir George Carew’? being ad- 
vertised, addressed himself to the French King, and provisionally 
desired him to make a stay for them so long there till he might 
receive further order out of England in that behalf...... And 
the King made answer that France was a free country for pas- 
sengers, and that the Duke of Montpensier, having already given 
his word for their safety, the King could not revoke it.” *% 

The despicable intrigues of English emissaries followed the 
noble exiles to the very Court of Pope Paul V. At Brussels the 
Internuncio was Cardinal Guido Bentiviglio; his courtly attitude, 


4 Four Masters, vol. iii., p. 2,359. Ament this thrilling passage, Helena Con- 
cannon, (in Studies, June, 1916) notes the calmness of Tadhg O’Cian4in’s narrative 
of the Flight. “ With that wail from the grieving four ringing in our ears after 
the ‘Ship of Calamity’ which sailed from Lough Swilly on the sorrowful ‘Feast of 
the Cross,’ it comes upon us with an odd sense of bewilderment to note the ab- 
solute want of emotion in O’Ciandin, as he tells his tale. Had he no conception, 
while they weighed anchor and sailed out of the ‘Shadowy Lake’ into the wide 
sea, that the first scene had been staged of a tragedy whose sorrow darkens our 
land even today?” “Ambassador at the Court of France, 1605-1609. 

“Calendar of State Papers, 1607. 

VOL, CIV.—42 
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“ 


as he sat at “the right-hand side” of O’Neill hid very mixed 
feelings—due to the ear which he had given to the English re- 
proaches. Yet the /nternuncio was candid enough to confess that 
“by his past services to the Catholic cause, his personal zeal in the 
Catholic religion, and his rank of nobility, the Earl of Tyrone 
merited the protection of his Holiness and of other Catholic 
Princes.” ?* Long is the list of receptions to the Earls en route to 
Rome, and we shall mention only a few, employing the accurate 
record of Tadhg O’Cianain. 

Passing through Binche, “ the Duke of Ossuna, the secretary, 
and Don Rodrigo, the major-domo of the Archduke, came with good 
coaches and great noblemen to meet them, and welcomed them in 
the Archduke’s name. The /ufanta, the King of Spain’s daughter, 
and the Archduke came to the door of the Palace to meet them.” 
Two days later at Brussels, we see how the Marquis Spinola (com- 
mander-in-chief of Spain’s army in Flanders) rated the noble visi- 
tors when he entertained them at dinner. ‘“ The Marquis himself 
arranged each one in his place, seating O’Neill in his own place 
at the head of the table, the Papal Nuncio to his right, the Earl 
of Tyrconnell to his left, O’Neill’s children and Maguire next the 
Earl, and the Spanish Ambassador and the Duke of Aumale on the 
other side, below the Nuncio. The rest of the illustrious, respected 
nobles at table, the Marquis himself, and the Duke of Ossuna, were 
at the end of the table opposite O’ Neill.” 

Louvain, where they spent the Christmas season, Mechlin and 
Antwerp gave them rounds of festal entertainment, and showed 
them the hallowed shrines which Irish saints and scholars had, in 
more prosperous times, made memorable forever. Towards the end 
of February (1608) “the Princes with their retinue set out for 
Italy, in all thirty-two riding on horseback: their ladies had a 
coach: and they left two of O’Neill’s sons, and the Baron, and 
Tyrconnell’s son and others of their nobles and followers in Flan- 
ders with the Colonel.””’ From Namur to Nancy, seven towns gave 
them cordial hostelries. Nancy at that time was the chief city of 
the Duke of Lorraine.1® ‘‘ About two leagues from the city, on a 


% Archivium Hibernicum, vol. iv., pp. 243-246. 

15T need not apologize for making these rather long citations from O’Ciandin’s 
narrative. One of the avenues of regret for those who look back over Ireland’s 
past is that the romance of her great historical characters and incidents have had 
no romantic novelist to charm the world with them. What books would there be 
in English literature, if the seventeenth century, or for that matter any of her 
centuries, had a Walter Scott, or in our own day, a Robert Hugh Benson. I 
am not unmindful of Canon Sheehan—but his were, in the main, studies of modern 
Ireland, 
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beautiful high hill, there is a very strong castle. It is there the 
Duke’s children are instructed and brought up in their youth. The 
Duke sent coaches and noblemen a distance from the Court to meet» 
them. When they alighted the Duke’s steward came to invite them 
to the great palace, but they excused themselves for that night 
because of their journey. After they had heard Mass on the next 
day, the same man came to meet them with good coaches. They 
went to the great palace. When the Duke came from the church 
afterwards, and entered his hall, he sent great lords for them (the 
Irish). They went into his presence. He received them with joy 
and honor, and his children did likewise. After discoursing and 
conversing with one another, they sat down to dinner. There were 
many honorable noblemen waiting on them.” And finally, the 
head-steward of the Duke, after accompanying the noble guests 
to their lodgings, “ proclaimed under severe penalty that no one 
should accept gold or silver of them while they were in the city, but 
that all their expenses during that time should be borne by the 
Duke.” 

After visiting shrines, and filling their Irish eyes with the 
glory of majestic scenes in Switzerland, they reached “the great 
remarkable famous city of Milan. A great respected Earl, one of 
the most excellent soldiers in the world in his time also, Count 
de Fuentes by name, was chief governor and representative of the 
King of Spain over that city, and over all Lombardy.” The Count, 
“with great honor and respect,” entertained his visitors during 
“three full weeks in the city.” And at their departure he bestowed 
upon them precious gifts, “ and he was sad when they left.” 

Arriving at Bologna, “a noble Cardinal (Alfonso Palaeoti) 
sent some of his household to welcome them and receive them 
with honor and respect.”” Rimini, Pesaro, Ancona and Loreto were 
noteworthy cities as the route continued. At Assisi, where they 
went in veneration to the shrine of St. Francis, “ there were in the 
monastery when they arrived, the General of the Order of Minors in 
all Christendom, and hundreds of brothers and respected fathers. 
They received these Irishmen with great respect and welcome.” 

When they drew near to Rome, Peter Lombard, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland (poor exile, who 
never could visit his diocese after his appointment, July 9, 1601) 
came out to meet his illustrious countrymen. ‘“ They went on after 
. that through the principal streets of Rome in great splendor, and 
(here indeed were true Irish pilgrims) they did not rest until 
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they reached the church of San Pietro in Vaticano. Afterwards 
they proceeded to the splendid palace which his Holiness, the Pope, 
had set apart for them. They had fifteen coaches, all except a 
few drawn by six steeds, as they traversed the long, chief streets 
of the city that day.” 1® 

A very definite statement concerning the time of the Papal 
reception is given by the faithful scribe: “On the fourth of May, 
the day of the week being Sunday, and the year of the Lord being 
then one thousand six hundred and eight, his Holiness the Pope, 
Paul V., consented to their coming in person into his presence at 
three o’clock in the afternoon.” They went to the palace of Monte 
Cavallo (now Regio Palazzo del Quirinale) where the Holy Father 
was awaiting them. ‘“‘ He received them with respect, with rev- 
erence, with honor, and with welcome.” And after their audience 
which lasted “about one hour of the day in his presence,” they 
took their leave, “ having received holy benediction: and they gave 
thanks to God and the Holy Father for the respect and the reverence 
wherewith he had exhibited his great, merciful kindness to them.” 

A round of Roman receptions followed. Cardinal Colonna, 
“a noble Roman, of the true stock of the Roman people” played 
their host: “In short they paid a special visit to each of thirty- 
seven cardinals in succession.” Pilgrimages to the churches and 
shrines occupied their days. Here they were, sorrow-stricken exiles 
from their beloved land, yet finding solace in that their declining 
days were at the hearth of Christendom. They could not look for 
military aid from France or Spain to strike another blow for their 
motherland: but as they had proved themselves to be Irish warriors 
in life, they knew how to prepare for death like Irish saints. 

Yet before closing Tadhg O’Cianain’s valuable journal let 
us read his description of Corpus Christi—a scene which, while it 
shows the honored rank of the Irish Chiefs, may some day go 
brilliantly into a great historical novel about Tyrone and Tyr- 


%Tadhg O’Ciandin need never be suspected of exaggerating: the disclosures 
of the State Papers, wherever the English agents report similar incidents, bear 
witness to his simple truthfulness. Thus, on the Earls’ entry to Rome, Wotton 
(to Salisbury, May oth) writes that “he has received particular advertisement from 
Rome touching the Irish. About two miles out of the town Tyrone was met by 
eight coaches, and six horses to every coach, sent by the Cardinals Montalto, Far- 
nese, Colonna, and Barberini. The English papists, by commandment of the 
Pope, went to meet him, and he was thus conducted to St. Peter’s Church in the 
Vatican, where he first set foot on ground, and so, after a short Ave Maria, was 
brought to a palace close by furnished for him by the Pope, who defrays all his 
charges.” Calendar of State Papers, 654. 
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connell. “On Corpus Christi an order came from the Holy Father 
to the Princes that eight of their noblemen should go in person to 
carry the canopy over the Blessed Sacrament while It was being 
borne solemnly in the hands of the Pope in procession from the 
great church of San Pietro in Vaticano to the church of Saint 
James in Borgo Vecchio, and from there back to the church of 
Saint Peter. The Italians were greatly surprised that the Irishmen 
should be shown such deference and respect, for some of them said 
that seldom before was any one nation in the world appointed to 
carry the canopy. With the ambassadors of all the Catholic kings 
and princes of Christendom who happened to be then in the city, 
it was the established custom that they, in succession, every year, 
carried the canopy. They were jealous, envious, and surprised that 
they were not allowed to carry it on this particular day. The pro- 
cession was reverent, imposing, and beautiful, for the greater part 
of the regular orders and all the clergy and communities of the 
great churches of Rome were in it, and many princes, dukes, and 
great lords. They had no less than a thousand lighted waxen 
torches. Following them there were twenty-six archbishops and 
bishops. Next there were thirty-six cardinals. The Pope carried 
the Blessed Sacrament, and Irish lords and noblemen to the 
number of eight bore the canopy. About the Pope was his guard 
of Swiss soldiers, and on either side of him and behind him were 
his two large troops of cavalry.” 

Only a few days later, began the breaking-up of the illustrious 
company. Maguire and another Lord of Fermanagh, Sémus Mac 
Mathghamhna, set out for Naples, with the intention of sailing 
thence to Spain. The Earl of Tyrconnell, with two of his dis- 
tinguished clansmen, “ to make holiday and take a change of air,” 
went to Ostia. In almost a month, (July, 1608) deadly fever 
sounded the death knell of these O’Donnells and Maguires. For 
the Earl of Tyrconnell, “a large and splendid funeral was ordered 
by -his Holiness the Pope.’’ His body was wrapped in the habit 
of St. Francis, “as he himself had ordered that it should be put 
about him.” Maguire and Sémus died in Genoa; “ there were only 
six hours between their deaths.” They too, were clothed in the 
Franciscan habit, and were buried in a Franciscan monastery in 
Genoa. Death paid rapid visitations to the remainder of the 
princely exiles. O’Neill lived on for eight years, blessing his days 
in holy pilgrimages, and finding other solace in the hearty courtesies 
of his great Roman friends. The narrative of the faithful Tadgh 
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O’Cianain breaks off abruptly at the end of November, 1608. The 
rest of the scribe’s manuscript is probably lost. But we can turn 
for his noble obituary to the Four Masters:'* “ The Age of Christ, 
1616. O’Neill (Hugh, son of Ferdocha, son of Con Bacagh, son 
of Con, son of Henry, son of Owen) who was styled Earl of 
Tyrone at that Parliament (in Dublin, 1585) and who was after- 
wards styled O’Neill, died at an advanced age, after having passed 
his life in prosperity and happiness, in valiant and illustrious 
achievements, in honor and nobleness. The place at which he died 
was Rome, on the 20th of July, after exemplary penance for his 
sins, and gaining the victory over the world and the devil. Al- 
though he died far from Armagh, the burial place of his ancestors, 
it was a token that God was pleased with his life that the Lord 
permitted him no worse?® burial place, namely, Rome, the head- 
city of the Christians. The person who here died was a powerful, 
mighty lord, (endowed) with wisdom, subtlety, and profundity of 
mind and intellect; a warlike, valorous, predatory, enterprising 
lord, in defending his religion and his patrimony from his enemies; 
a pious and charitable lord, mild and gentle with his friends, fierce 
and stern towards his enemies, until he had brought them to sub- 
mission and obedience to his authority; a lord who had not coveted 
to possess himself of the illegal or excessive property of any other, 
except such as had been hereditary in his ancestors from a remote 
period; a lord with the authority and the praiseworthy characteris- 
tics of a prince, who had not suffered theft or robbery, abduction 
or rape, spite or animosity, to prevail during his reign; but had 
kept all under the authority of the law, as was meet for a prince.” 

At the close of the tercentenary year of the death of the O’Neill, 
the men and women of Ireland, and their brethren around the 
world, have so much present sorrow that they dare not trust their 
courage to think too much of “old, unhappy, far-off things; ” 
but, in the true spirit of the Gael, they rejoice that their race pro- 
duced so great a man as Hugh O’Neill. Upon his name the calm 
verdict of history has set a halo that surpasses the brilliant glory 
wedded to his memory by a cycle of poetry. | 

Vol. 6, p. 2,373. 148No worse, i. e., than Armagh. 

















THE POETRY OF HUGH FRANCIS BLUNT. 
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HOUGH in America, among the singers from the 
sanctuary, the height of Newman and Faber, those 
“sweet singers of our modern Israel,” has not yet 
been attained, except in the pearled, alembic lines 
of that artificer of “tremendous trifles,”’ Father 
John Bannister Tabb, the priestly choir is by no means negligible. 
Father Ryan, the militant poet of The Lost Cause, and the golden- 
souled Archbishop Spalding, each have a niche in the temple of 
the men to be remembered; while Father Albert Reinhart, O. P., 
Father Arthur Barry O’Neill, “ Sliev-na-Mon,” (Father Dollard), 
Father Edmund Hill, C.P., Father Hugh T. Henry, Father T. 
I. Crowley, O.P., and the talented group of Jesuit Fathers, 
Cormican, Earles, Tivnan and Hill, have done yeoman service 
for religion and exerted a sanitary influence in the somewhat 
augean field of art and letters. To this goodly fellowship in the 
past few years has come Father Hugh Francis Blunt, with a 
guerdon of such rare fragrance that he is esteemed by many the 
leading American poet-priest of the generation now reaching its 
artistic maturity. The world has never been able to decide upon 
a definition of poetry at once exclusive and inclusive, and until 
this devoutly to-be-wished-for consummation is brought about, it 
will always be difficult to discover with what degree of specious- 
ness a given individual may rightfully claim to be a poet. It is 
particularly difficult to appreciate contemporary endeavor—dis- 
tance alone seems to give one the right perspective—still, few of 
those for whom Father Blunt possesses an appeal can doubt that 
his singing robes will prove good wearing. His work is no mere 
essence from the ghostly veins of the poets responsible for Eng- 
lish fantasy and form; it reveals a dauntless quest for self-ex- 
pression, and is rich with a wealth gleaned by a perspicacious mind. 
An indication of his authenticity is afforded by the circumstance 
that he was first acclaimed by students of poetry and his co- 
workers in the art. Recently there have been signs that a far 
wider public is commencing to appreciate his work; copies of his 
books have been seen on many a parlor table long innocent of 
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such a burden, and it is safe to predict that in the coming years 
his popularity will increase rather than diminish. Hugh Francis 
Blunt is a Yankee of Irish extraction, one of the growing group 
of brilliant young priests whom Cardinal O’Connell so loves to 
gather about him. At present, in addition to his prose works, 
Father Blunt has two volumes of poetry to his credit: Poems and 
Songs for Sinners,? which contain the work now under con- 
sideration, and judging from his prolific output in the magazines, 
the publication of a third is pending. 

In their feverish eagerness for utter freedom, many of our 
perfervid poetasters have forgotten that one of the conditions pre- 
cedent of success in real art, as in real life, is restraint, and with 
bad taste and worse technique have conjured up things which St. 
Paul said should not be mentioned in polite society, recalling 
Nietzsche’s apothegm: “ Poets act shamelessly toward their ex- 
periences; they exploit them.” It is, therefore, pleasant to turn 
from these mountebanks and to commune with one who has not 
made use of one of the fearsome new short cuts in his ascent of 
Parnassus, who has been content to wear the chains which shackled 
the meters of Shelley, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson, who has even 
tied his winged horse in “the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground,” 
and by the same token, at a time when men are doing their ut- 
most to eliminate faith from the category of the virtues, it is re- 
freshing to come across a man who proclaims his belief in God’s 
goodness and mercy in a way that is unique and moving, one of 
that brave brotherhood who 


Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree. 


Father Blunt’s attitude towards life is the attitude of Francis 
Thompson; for him all nature is but a sacramental veil of divine 
loveliness. As a priest, his ministry in infinitudes is bounded by his 
parish; as a poet it is bounded merely by his language. He is one 
of those to whom Coventry Patmore says “ is revealed a sacrament 
greater than that of the Real Presence, a sacrament of the Mani- 
fest Presence which is, and is more than, the sum of all the sacra- 
ments.” He is the poet of a circle, but it is an ever-widening circle, 


1Poems. By Hugh Francis Blunt. Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co., Essex 
Street. ; 

Songs For Sinners. By Hugh Francis Blunt. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Co. 
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the circle of souls athirst for the Blood of the Lamb, and his influence 
is correspondingly benign. Wéith Blunt, as with all true poets, “mys- 
ticism is morality carried to the nt? power.” He strikes no stained 
glass attitudes, but brings the eternal verities home to the reader with 
astonishing freshness and feeling. All of his poems have the same 
fragile but imperishable quality as the fragments of Bion and Mos- 
chus, the Tanagra figurines and the tiny mosaics of the Italians. 
The viols in his voice make witching harmonies. They rest on one’s 
hand like little birds. They gleam like fairy jewels. They haunt 
the aisles of one’s mind. Their beauties are a quick and abundant 
shower. Incontrovertible proof of his lyric gift is furnished by 
the fact that several of his poems have been set to music by no 
less a personage than the great Camilieri, late conductor at Covent 
Garden, London, but now of New York, and in this form are 
studied by the pupils of the Warford Conservatory of Music. His 
thorough scholarship is mirrored in his verse as flowers are mirrored 
in a placid stream. His Muse waits on his priesthood like an 
obedient nun. He is intent on pointing out the good in evil, the 
path to peace for people who have taken the step that spelled ruin. 
He has an eye for the actual or potential tragedy in every life. With 
crystalline clearness, in an abiding vision he sees All Of It: 


One day of life, 

- One soul to save 

One weary strife, 
One wayside grave, 

One solemn knell, 
One trampled sod, 

One way to Hell, 
One way to God. 


He looks kindly at people, with a humorous, deeply sympa- 
thetic appreciation of their limitations, their foibles, and when he 
sees in them some undeveloped nobility, some latent germ of the 
spirit, he illuminates it with a glad recognition, since these are the 
things that really count and the rest, though infinitely pitiable, of 
only ephemeral importance. He is a portrait painter of the soul. 
His penetrating studies, The Condemned Soul and The Prodigal 
Soul mark him a psychologist of no mean order, a man of ardent 
and subtle individuality. Life, as he sees it, is a sad spectacle and 
he strives feverishly to make us see the hidden cause. There is 
much solace in his Songs For Sinners; one apprehends that he 
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is a spiritual director of deep discernment. In stirring tones, he 
delivers the old, old message: 


Keep step with the Captain, Christ, 

With your hearts on the holy coast. 

Battle ye not for the withering bays; 

Fight for the laurel of infinite days 

In the tents of God and His deathless host. 
Forward, men; to your Captain cling, 

And ever keep step with the Christ, your King. 


He is a profound student of the Scriptures, and has read well 
the inspired songs of the ancient Hebrew seers, David, Job and 
Isaias, songs which are still the acme of the world’s spiritual 
life. In To Some Higher Critics, he says: 


How learnedly ye fathom Godhead’s deep, 
The deep Eternity, Infinitude, 

Him that ye call the Galilean rude, 

As in the vitriol the quill ye steep. 

Christ was not God, ye scoff, and then ye heap 
High words to prove Him but a rabbi shrewd, 
With spell of Eastern prodigies imbued, 

To bring on lowly souls His deadly sleep. 

Christ but a man! God only to the blind; 

The falsifier of a trusting age, 
The victim of a nation’s fitting rage, 

Deceiver of Himself and humankind. 

Ah fools, ye wise, who cannot see the worth 
Of your own souls that brought a God to earth. 


Could the “ modern mind,” most wearisome of entities, medi- 
‘ tate on those lines till it really understood them, perhaps it would 
cease to assert its own amazing qualities. But one fears the 
“modern mind” would find Hugh Francis Blunt altogether too 
perspicacious a teacher. Though he sings of winter birches and 
white violets, of a robin’s egg and the poplar whose “ every branch 
desires the sky,’’ he is appraised of nature’s insufficiency and is 
justly impatient with those who serve the creature rather than the 
Creator. Of The Singers of Things, he says: 





They have sung of the deeds, of the loves of earth, 4 
Of the sky and the flow’ring sod; 

But they died ere their poet’s soul had birth, 
For they never sang of God. 
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Father Blunt, at least, sings of God, and at every opportunity. 
His poems reveal a scholar well beloved of the Master, and a great 
joy in the simple life, which is within. He tells us of his daily 
experiences as a priest, enriching his most ordinary functions with 
an accent of spiritual romance. He sings of the boy who had five 
barley loaves and two fishes, of the potter mentioned in Jeremias, 
of the sacrifice of the doves and of the flight of the Holy Family 
into Egypt. He touches many phases of religion and interprets 
the heart. throbs of every Catholic. He looks to heaven for pity 
and pardon; he has thoughts on martyrdom. His poems Colleen 
and The Little Saint Paul reveal a sympathy for children and a 
sensitive tenderness which some would have us think altogether 
wanting in priests. In A Draught, he warns us that all is not as 
it seems: 


“Drink deep!” a goblet bright 
A nymph placed in my hand, 
“* At thy command 

Sweet pleasure lingers in this cup of light. 
Drink deep, sweet wine of joy is here, 
And happy cheer.” 


And lo, I drank it, for the liquid rolled 
So tempting fair, 
All joy seemed there, 
Within the cup of purest, finest gold. 
And then I cursed the lips that falsehood told, 
And I did hear 
Her taunt of laugh and sneer, 
“ Trust not the draught because the cup is gold.” 


In To A Disciple of Omar, refuting the sentiment of the 
Rubaiyat that: “ The flower that once has blown forever dies,” he 
protests: 

Ah, soul of mine, be not deceived; 
Beyond the veil, within the light, 
Is One Who waits thee with His kiss 
To shrine thee in eternal bliss ; 
So rouse thee, O my soul, and fight! 


In The Nun, the poet voices the Judas cry of the world to one 
about to embrace the religious life: Ut quid perditio hec, and this 
wise virgin replies: 
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Soon will youth be old and worn, 
Soon will life forsake me; 

With my heart by earth-love torn, 
Would my Bridegroom take me? 


Rarest beauty mine may be; 
Though my wimple cover, 

God that made me fair will see; 
Need I dearer lover? 


An improvisation at his organ reminds him that if he would 
be a master of Life’s instrument, he must learn the artistry from 
Him Whose bleeding hands play on one never-changing theme, 
His Symphony of Pain. Therefore we have the exquisite medi- 
tations of his Way of the Cross, the delicate pathos of The Path- 
way and the piteous perspective of Ecce Homo. God’s deep heart 
is a “ flashing, crystal sea,” over which Father Blunt rides in “ the 
bark of life’ beseeching “ the pirate Death ” to tear the craft apart 
and let him “ sink in the caressing tide.”” His constant preoccupa- 
tion with the complex problems of the inward life has taught him 
much concerning the emotions. It is thus that he pictures Love’s 
Coming: 

Love comes with a whisper soft and low, 
As the breeze in the August trees, 

Or as the ripples of brine in a rhythm slow 
At the edge of the dusky seas. 

Love comes with a whisper soft and low, 

But the love of God it comes not so. 


Love comes with a footstep still and slow, 
As the light to the gates of day; 

Or as timid beams from the soft moon’s glow, 
When the cloud-mists melt away. 

Love comes with a footstep still and slow, 

But the love of God it comes not so. 


God’s love—it blows as the wild winds blow, 
For His love is a wind of might; 

God’s love—it glows as the moon-fires glow, 
For His love is eternal light. 

Love comes with a whisper soft and low 

But the love of God it comes not so. 


If the measure for the breadth of one’s love for Christ be the 
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breadth of one’s love for Christ’s Mother, then the love of Father 
Blunt for his Divine Master must be even as he says: 


The breadth of my love: ’tis a forest fire, 
Consuming with widest sweep, 

And it ne’er grows weak in its hot desire, 
Its ardor can never sleep. 


It was Ireland that gave birth to him whom the Catholic world 
honors today as the great champion of Mary’s unique privilege— 
her Immaculate Conception; it was the renowned Irish Franciscan, 
the Blessed John Duns Scotus, who upheld and safeguarded the 
glory of heaven’s bright Queen, who confuted the enemies of 
Mary’s rights and vindicated beyond dispute the doctrine of her 
stainless nature. Something of the sacred legacy of his faith in 
her would seem to have been bequeathed to this foreign-born son 
of the Gael. He is preéminently Mary’s minstrel; that lilt of the 
soul, which is the primal urge of all true poets, reveals itself in 
an especial manner in his productions in honor of “ God’s flower 
extraordinary.” His Madonna is the Madonna of Irish poetry, 
a comfortress of the afflicted; nevertheless, we have songs of her 
Motherhood in many moods. Chiefly notable among these are: 
Our Lady’s Nativity, For Our Lady’s Birthday, Our Lady’s Candle- 
mas Hymn, Our Lady of the Lilies, Our Lady of the Manger, 
Our Lady of the Doves, Our Lady's Coronation, Behold Thy 
Mother! Our Lady of the Flowers, Our Lady of the Rosary, The 
Three Home-Comings, Saint Joseph in Egypt and The Vision of 
the Cross. He pays her a delicate tribute in Royal Gifts: 


Came a prince from regions far 
Guided by the wondrous star: 
Wherefore, prince, this gift of gold 
Which thou lettest Jesu hold? 

Of thy gold He needs no part, 
For He owns Her golden heart. 


Came a prince with incense rare 

As a breath of Eden’s air: 
Wherefore, prince, this goodly scent 
O’er His little crib besprent? 

Needs he not thy choice perfume, 
While the Sharon Rose doth bloom. 
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Came a prince with gift of myrrh 
(Prophet of His sepulchre) : 
Wherefore, prince, the unction sweet 
At the little Jesu’s feet? 

Arab’s balm He will not miss 
While He feels His Mother’s kiss. 


And again, in Whitest of All: 


I know the sea where the breezes are twining 
Whimples of white for the brows of the billows: 

White is the foam where the sunlight is shining, 
But whiter the roses at rest on their pillows. 


I know the tree where the young rose is dreaming, 
Lilted to sleep by the croon of the fountains: 
White is the rose where the sunlight is streaming, 
But whiter the snows on the crest of the mountains. 


I know the peaks where the snowflakes are dancing, 
Tripping it light as the feet of a fairy: 

White is the snow where the sunlight is glancing, 
But whitest of all is thy brow, Virgin Mary! 


The Mother's Quest will evoke a sympathetic thrill in many 
a maternal bosom; the frantic searcher in the tangled streets of 
old Jerusalem greets us thus: 


Have you seen my little Love 
Going by your door? 

Off He flew, my little Dove, 
And my heart is sore. 


You would know my little Boy, 
Dressed in white and brown. 

How my heart o’erflowed with joy 
As I wove His gown! 


You would know Him from His hair, 
All of raven hue; 

You would know Him anywhere, 
Once He looked at you. 


Oh, if you should see my Own, 
Seeking out His home, 

Tell Him how my joy has flown 
As the streets I roam. 
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Lead Him in beside thy hearth, 
Bid Him there remain; 

Tell Him, though I search the earth, 
I will come again. 


And if hungry He should be, 
Give Him of your bread; 
If He nod so wearily, 
Make His little bed. 


Woman, if you see my Boy 
Oh, to Him be kind! 

You will have the fullest joy— 
Lo, ’tis God you'll find! 


One does not soon forget the wistful beauty of this perfect 
little lyric, To Mary: 


O Lady, fairest Lady, 

I bring from bowers shady 

The violets white, the violets blue, 
And twine them as a crown for You: 
Is it that little violets guess 

The wonder of their blessedness ? 


O Mary, Virgin Mary, 

God’s flower extraordinary, 

From out this garden heart of mine 
A wreath of Aves I entwine: 

Oh, will I ever really know 

What grace was mine to love you so? 


Merely to read the opening lines of The Call of the Blood 
is to convince oneself that here is poetry to be read in an arm- 
chair with slippered feet on the fender. The reader will be touched 
by Father Blunt’s yearning love for the motherland which he has 
never seen, though he has “ conned her bitter story.” The poems 
of his Irish group are strangely radiant with genuine color. His 
pictures are vigorous, virile and vivid. That mushy mysticism 
which has gone to make up the stock in trade of a certain Celtic 
school now in vogue has no part in his poetic equipment. He writes 
in the simple, direct manner of “the Mountainy singer,” Joseph 
Campbell. On hearing the laughter gushing from a fiddle he cries: 
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Will you listen to the tune of it, 
Sweeter than the honey. 

I’d rather hear the croon of it 
Than get a miser’s money. 

Sure, my lad, it makes me cry, 
But don’t play any other: 

May God be with the days gone by 
I heard it from my mother. 


An atavistic urge seems to stir the poet in these verses of 
Tirnanoge: 


Tirnanoge, ah, Tirnanoge! 
Land of youth in the heart of the sea, 
I think of the feasting on honey and wine, 
The silver and gold and the raiment so fine; 
Ah, it’s you that had all, 
A heart to enthrall, 
Tirnanoge. 


Tirnanoge, ah, Tirnanoge! 
Land of youth in the heart of the sea, 
I think of the sheep with the fleeces of gold, 
The hounds and the steeds that no mortal can hold: 
O ’twould take all the year 
To tell of your cheer 
Tirnanoge. 


There is a captivating charm about An Irish Daddy's Serenade 
and much authentic feeling in the Lament for an Irish Mother. 
A touching memoir of a pious life is presented in An Old Woman's 
Rosary. The poet pictures The Passing of the Old Guard in the 
following sweeping lines: 


They were passing, swiftly passing, as the dew before the sun, 
As the wheat before the gleaners when the harvesting is done; 
They are marching down the hillside at the ending of the day: 
Ah, ye noble Irish exiles, must ye pass from us away? 


Long ago they left their cabins on the heights of Irish hills; 

Left the Irish mist and sunshine, for the gloom of foreign mills; 
Left the shamrock green and holy, left the thrush’s song so sweet; 
Left the hearth-stone of their fathers for the stranger-crowded street. 
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Poor and hungry, weak and wasted, huddled in the holds of ships, 
Did they bid adieu to Ireland with a sob upon their lips; 

With a sob and with a prayer, as they faced the mighty main, 
Turning from the dear old homeland they would never see again. 


Came they not with blaring trumpets, came they not with flying flags! 
Came they as a host defeated, in its battle-tattered rags ; 

But with hearts of bold crusaders did they tread the stranger-sod, 
And they builded here a city to the everlasting God. 


There are some slight defects in Father Blunt’s technique; in 
reading his poems one is at times conscious of various metrical 
infelicities. But, after all, the question to ask of a new singer is 
not: “ Is he faultless? ” but: “ Has he depth, music, originality; has 
he the sacred fire whose mighty flare blinds us to all possible dis- 
crepancies?’’ And Father Blunt possesses these qualities to an 
eminent degree. Perhaps his poetic pulse may best be gauged from 
the following excellent achievement, Jn Chains, with which I shall 
conclude. It is a grand poem, quietly sung, but of the quietness 
that survives many storms. Instinct with a fine religious exalta- 
tion, the temper of these lines suggests Francis Thompson at his 
best : 

Here on the ground I lie, among the leaves, 
The stray-tost leaves of early summertime, 
World-weary leaves of latest autumntide; 
Among the child-eyed daisies, dropt from heaven 
For comforting and bringing peace to men. 
I gaze about upon the waving grass, 
Ridged by the furrowing of summer breeze, 
And topped with daisies, shining as the foam 
Tossed lightly by the waving of the sea. 
Above, below, how full of peace serene; 
Yon sky as blue as bluest ere could be 
With screeny clouds that glint against the blue, 
The glittering foam of that broad, bluest sea. 
How all is peace! The very birds sing peace: 
Peace from the robin, from the partridge drum, 
And e’en the hawk doth seem to tell of peace. 
These all at peace, the echoes answer peace, 
And to mine ear pressed close to earth’s own voice, 
The buried strata whispering ages long 
Tell to the bubbling springs the song of peace. 
And all is peace, and all is sweetest peace. 
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These all have peace, and sing their hymn of peace 
From Fiat days till now thro’ million years: 

But man, wee mortal of an infant’s days, 

Stands at the brink of life’s steep precipice, 

The scarped and jagged cliff of barren days, 

The forward road choked with the slashing briars 
And gnarled trunks of lightning-shivered trees 
That stood once cedars of the Lebanon, 

And lonely gorge of fetid, sulphurous streams, 
The shattered past, the barren days to come. 


Slowly it dawns upon the poet that he is held in this impasse 
by the shackles of his own unfaithfulness; his jarring pangs, his 
lurings to despair and all the natural result of “some bending to 
the Godhead’s enemy!” And with this poignant realization comes 
the desire to burst asunder the fetters which bind him: 


Is there no hope, no hope of peace regained? 
Behold the robin sings, “ Rejoice with me.” 

The pine-trees hum, “ Rejoice, rejoice with me.” 
The skylark flits above, and sings, “ Arise, 

Thy wings are fairer, stronger than mine own.” 
Behold, my soul, how calm and sweet the air; 
The summer’s incense burns on glowing sun, 

The sweetness of repose, of calmest peace, 

Hath filled the crannies of the gladdened earth. 
Come, soul, let not thy voice be all alone, 
Carping in discontent while birds sing peace; 
Let not thy heart be foul with stench of hate, 
When nature’s breath is lavished on the breeze. 
Come, come, He calls; cast off the binding chain, 
The spell of discontent, envenomed sin 

Lies on thine heart; oh, crush it, cast it off. 
The chorus hath begun, Creation’s voice 

Awaits thy voice to swell its gladsome tune. 
Arise, thy chains have dropped; soar high and sing 
Of sweetest peace, the peace of Christ the King. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF CATHOLIC CHAP- 
LAINS WITH THE ALLIED ARMIES IN FRANCE, 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


Speed HE task of providing religious ministrations for the 
Kas. Ny soldiers of the Allied Forces in France and Belgium 
is no slight undertaking. Vast numbers of men in 
the field, forming armies the like of which in size 
and composition the world has never seen, coming 
from all parts of the great French Republic and its Colonies, from 
every corner of the British Empire, as well as from brave Belgium, 
require a large number of Chaplains to watch over their moral 
welfare, and to minister to their spiritual needs. To prevent un- 
necessary wastage of energy, and to make the most of every man 
available, this body of Chaplains must be carefully organized. 
Each clergyman must be posted to the unit in which he will be 
able to render the greatest service to the men committed to his 
spiritual care. Fighting troops at the front and “in rest” must 
be adequately provided for. Garrisons, and centres where soldiers 
are congregated together, such as concentration and reinforcement 
camps, must not be left unministered to. With the Field-Am- 
bulances, at Casualty Clearing Stations, through which the wounded 
and sick are passed back from the line to the Base Hospitals, 
and at the great Base Hospitals themselves; in every place, in 
short, where a man may chance to need the services of his Church, 
Chaplains must be found to render them. 

The vast opposing Armies, fighting in the long lines which 
stretch across the face of Europe, and in the Near East, in Africa 
and in all the minor theatres of war: all these have spiritual pro- 
vision made for them: Catholic, Orthodox Greek, Anglican, Non- 
conformist and Jewish. Networks of spiritual agency are co- 
terminous with the groups of fighting men, and with the no less con- 
siderable armies in their rear which suppiy them with all the 
necessities of life and of war. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe briefly the organiza- 
tion and work of the Catholic Chaplains of the Belgian, French, 
and British Armies in the field; and to relate one or two incidents, 
by way of examples, of the life and ministry of a Catholic Chap- 
lain at the front. 
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The establishment and organization of the Chaplains are not 
the same in the three Allied Armies. Besides a Chaplain General, 
who has episcopal powers in all matters relating to the Chaplains’ de- 
partment, and to Divine Worship,’ the Belgians possess a Catholic 
Chaplain? (awmonier) attached to each Battalion of the Army, as 
well as to each other unit equivalent to a Battalion—Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, Sanitary Services, etc. There is also a “ Divisional Chaplain ” 
posted to each Division. Over and above these “ regular” Chap- 
lains, the military authorities allow them to make use of the serv- 
ices of other priests, who are employed as stretcher-bearers in 
hospitals and convoy-trains of sick and wounded to the Belgian 
Base Hospitals. These priests do the work of hospital orderlies, 
more or less, attending to the wounded both corporally and spiritu- 
ally. They conduct religious services for troops of all arms in 
towns and cantonments wherever they happen to be. 

At the Calais Base, for example,® there is posted a Divisional 
Chaplain, as well as some twenty assistants. It will be seen that 
the spiritual well-being of the Catholic Belgians is amply provided 
for. Indeed, the Belgian Chaplains find it possible, in some sort, 
to live their accustomed life of religious piety while on active 
service. They organize spiritual conferences, meditations, and occa- 
sional retreats for themselves—as do the French. It is difficult, 
indeed, amidst all the distractions and dangers, the dispersed 
energies and many preoccupations, which the priest must inevitably 
suffer in the midst of active warfare, to live the interior life so 
necessary for himself and for those with whom he comes into so 
intimate a contact. Nevertheless, the Catholic Chaplains at the 
front manage somehow. The Belgians spend themselves for their 
men, not only in good works of spiritual and bodily healing, but 
also in keeping themselves fit ministers of those holy mysteries 
which they dispense to the faithful soldiers. 

At the outset of hostilities the Chaplains’ establishment in the 
French Army comprised one Catholic Chaplain for each Division, 
as well as three Catholic priests, one Protestant pastor, and one 
Jewish rabbi, posted to each Army Corps. This arrangement, as 


1There are Non-Catholic Chaplains as well with the Belgian Forces in the field. 
?Monsignor Marinis, appointed August 28, 1915. 
*Cf. La Guerre en Artéis, Paris, Téqui, 1916, pp. 491, Sqq. 
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far as the practical usefulness of the Catholic Chaplains was con- 
cerned, had evident disadvantages. Added to the fact that the 
number of Chaplains was hopelessly insufficient for the amount of 
work, of manifold variety, which it was their duty, as priests, to 
perform—confessions, communions, Masses, visits to the trenches, 
sick-calls, funerals, etc., was the almost greater inconvenience at- 
tached to their geographical dispersion. Army Corps, as a rule, 
are relatively far apart, and their headquarters far removed from 
the Battalions with which the Chaplain might most wish to get into 
touch; and from the seriously wounded in the line, or in advanced 
dressing-posts, for whom the administration of the Last Sacra- 
ments was of paramount importance. 

Means were found to overcome these practical difficulties. 
Corps Chaplains, realizing the impossibility of doing their 
work properly from Corps Headquarters, obtained transfers to 
smaller units—Battalions, Ambulances, etc.—where they could at 
least be in closest contact with some of the men who needed them 
most. Voluntary Chaplains were appointed, mainly through the 
patriotic and religious action of the Comte de Mun and of the 
well-known journal, the Echo de Paris. The proverbial generosity 
of Catholic France made the scheme possible: and the Voluntary 
Chaplains became a part.of the general religious organization for 
the Army of the Republic. 

As in the case of the Belgian Army, further priests were 
available for the sacerdotal ministry among the French soldiers. 
The clergy are not exempt from the law of conscription in France. 
As a consequence very considerable numbers of priests are to be 
found in the fighting ranks, as well as in the hospital, and other 
subsidiary services. These became the unofficial Chaplains of the 
units to which they belonged—Infantry Battalions, Gun Crews, 
Cavalry Brigades, and so on. Wherever there was a priest, there 
was to be found a confessor, some one to assuage the terrors and 
lighten the path of the dying with the Last Sacraments; wherever 
and whenever possible, to console and hearten the living by cele- 
brating the Holy Sacrifice and breaking the Living Bread at the 
Holy Table. 

The mere presence of such men—sharing with high courage 
and devotion the common life, the daily labors, and the constant 
dangers with the rest—has been of the greatest encouragement and 
moral support, to say nothing of profound spiritual advantage, to 
their lay brothers-in-arms. By their generous and unsparing devo- 
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tion they have lightened the arduous labors of the official Chap- 
lains; and helped to keep burning the bright flame of religion, 
amid the darkness and devastation of war, among the soldiers of 
Catholic France. 

The official establishment of Chaplains (Army Chaplains’ De- 
partment) in the British Army is more complete and comprehen- 
sive than that of the French. Before the European War a limited 
number of religious denominations was alone recognized—Church 
of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and Wesleyans. 
Roughly, these corresponded to the three great centres—England, 
Ireland, Scotland—from which the Army was recruited. At pres- 
ent, the lists of Chaplains are enormously increased. They include 
those appointed by the “ United Board,” which comprises Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists and also those of the Jewish faith. 

The great majority of British soldiers is served by Chaplains 
of the Church of England. Not all are actual communicants of 
that body, however; for the chances are that, if a man on entering 
the Army does not definitely declare himself to be a Roman Catho- 
lic, or a Presbyterian, etc., he finds himself set down on the roll of 
his unit as a member of the Established Church. The Church of 
England Chaplains are the most numerous. Catholics come second 
in point of number, and Presbyterians third. The other denomina- 
tions are represented in a lesser proportion. Omitting the Anglican 
establishment, which is organized under a Chaplain-General in 
England, and a Deputy Chaplain-General in France, the remainder 
of the Chaplains come under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Principal Chaplain—the Rev. Major-General J. M. Simms, C.M.G., 
D.D., K.H.C., who has his office at General Headquarters, from 
which he posts the Chaplains to their units, organizes the work of 
the department as a whole, and is responsible for the efficiency of 
the work of his subordinates amongst the men. He has directly 
under him the Senior Chaplains of the various denominations, of 
whom the Catholic is the Very Rev. Monsignor W. L. Keating, 
C.M.G. 

The present establishment provides for four Catholic Chap- 
lains posted to each Infantry Division in the field. Three of these 
are, as a rule, attached to Battalions, which draw rations for them 
and with the Headquarters of which they generally live. They 
hold fourth class—equivalent to Captain’s—rank. Except in the 
case of Infantry Brigades in which the number of Catholics is 
predominant—as Irish Brigades: and, in this case, two Catholic 
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priests are posted to each Brigade—each Chaplain is charged with 
the duty of seeing to the spiritual welfare of all Catholics in the 
other Battalions composing the Brigade as well as his own. The 
fourth Chaplain, who has honorary third class—Major’s—rank is 
posted to a Division. Besides these, Chaplains are posted to Army 
Corps (second class rank) to Armies and Bases (first class), as 
well as to Casualty Clearing Stations, Base Hospitals, and the 
like. 

Since all the Army Chaplains, with the exception of those of 
the Church of England, are in the same administrative organiza- 
tion, the Army, Base and Corps appointments are held alternately 
by Catholics and Nonconformists in proportion to the number of 
Chaplains of each denomination in the field. This arrangement is 
for administrative purposes only; and in no way interferes with 
the full liberty of action, as far as religion is involved, of the in- 
dividual Chaplains, Catholic or other, concerned. 

From this brief sketch of the organization of the Catholic 
Chaplains serving with the British Army in France, it will be seen 
that the work they have to do must be of a very varied and com- 
posite character. Chaplains with the fighting troops have to pro- 
vide Holy Mass for officers and men, especially on Sundays, and 
when the Battalions under their care are back “in billets.” This, 
as a rule, is fairly simple—a matter of arrangement with the 
Colonel, or Adjutant, as to time and place, and a note in Orders of 
the day announcing the service, to which the men are paraded. 
Every opportunity, too, must be given to them to approach the 
Sacraments irequently. This, also, in similar circumstances, is not 
difficult. Confessions may be heard before, or after, the Mass. 
Men in billets are free generally in the late afternoon, or evening; 
and the priest can fix a time at which he may be found in the village 
church, if it still stands, in his own billet, or some other suitable 
place. He will himself, too, go the rounds of the men’s billets, 
bringing, so to speak, the Sacrament of Penance to them. Often, 
in his rounds, he will provide himself with the Blessed Sacrament, 
and, making use of the great privilege of non-fasting Communion, ~ 
he will feed the soldiers of Christ with the Bread of the Strong. 

Wonderful, indeed, in the intense reality of their faith are 
Communions such as these: men kneeling upon the trodden, straw- 
littered, clay floor of some barn, or outhouse, with, perhaps, the 
flickering light of a single candle making long, wierd, trembling 
shadows on the walls and among the rafters; their faces uplifted 
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in the dim light towards the priest who bears the Divine Victim 
and Symbol of salvation aloft before them; men, or a solitary man, 
upon his knees before the priest, in the mud of a Picardy road, 
with the dark gloaming of dusk wrapping him about and the 
eternal radiance of heaven glowing in his soul, as the little silver 
pyx is opened, and God condescends to take up His abode within 
the heart of His child. There are wondrous spiritual beauties amid 
all the sordidness of war, and consolations, for priest and people 
alike, in all its dangers and hardships. 

More difficult is work with the men actually in the trenches. 
These have been given all the opportunities of the Sacraments before 
they went up: but still they cannot be left altogether alone. There 
is the tramp, or ride, up from billets to the line; a matter, perhaps, 
of a few kilometres; the walk through often seemingly endless 
communication trenches zig-zagging forward to Battalion Head- 
quarters; the slow progress to and through the traversed front- 
line trench. These visits are more often than not paid at night. 
Sometimes the Chaplain is sent for to conduct a funeral service 
in one of the little trench cemeteries that are now scattered in a long 
line across France; or to hasten, at full speed, to a Regimental 
Aid Post where some poor lad lies dying: and these occasions 
can all be made use of to help—or at least to be seen by—the men; 
for even the sight of their priest is a comfort to them. 

There are visits to horse-lines and gun-pits to be paid; and 
often arrangements to be made for the celebration of Holy Mass 
in the latter: for the gunners cannot easily leave their posts to 
assist at the Masses celebrated for the Infantry. 

And so, from early morning Mass until night, there is much 
for the Chaplain to do—not that his labors have not their distrac- 
tions, and even their amusing interludes from time to time. There 
. is little monotony, where all is so varied; and the day seems only 
too short for all the things he has in hand. 

Behind the actual lines, too, there is much with which the 
Chaplain finds to occupy himself. He may be attached to a Supply 
Column, or to the Cavalry; in which case his work often leads him 
far afield, to the troops scattered at varying intervals in the villages 
of a large area. There is little of the strenuous excitement of the 
actual front, but plenty of hard, solid labor to be done if the 
soldiers committed to his care are to have all that their holy re- 
ligion can give to them. There is less of the glamor of war in 
this work, but it is no less necessary and noble than the other. The 
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Chaplains here, like the various service units to which they min- 
ister, are all necessary to a great army. 

Then there are the Clearing Stations, through which the 
wounded pass from the Field Ambulances. These are amongst the 
most important posts which the Chaplains have to fill. In normal 
times, with the ordinary wastage of trench warfare, there is work 
to be done in abundance, both for the sick, and for details and odd 
units lying nearby. During periods of intense activity, as in the 
case of local actions, or “ pushes,” the priest must be on duty, so 
to speak, at all times, ready at any moment, day or night, to bring 
the succors of the Faith to the Catholics passing through. In- 
deed, at moments such as these, the Brigade Chaplains generally 
join the various sections of Ambulance units, so that there is a 
regular seive, or network, of priests stretching back along the lines 
of evacuation of the wounded, from the Regimental Aid Posts and 
Advanced Dressing Stations, through the main Ambulance and 
Casualty Clearing Stations to the Base Hospitals; in such wise that 
it is humanly speaking impossible for a case to escape being 
brought into contact somewhere with the priest. Chaplains at the 
General and Stationary Hospitals at the Base very rarely find 
a serious case who has not had all the Sacraments—Confession, 
Holy Viaticum, Extreme Unction, and Last Blessing—before ad- 
mission, so carefully and so thoroughly do the priests “up the 
line” cover their ground. 

In the Convalescent Camps and Depots, to which men, on 
recovery from illness of wounds, are transferred from hospitals, 
the Chaplains are mainly occupied in multiplying occasions in which 
the men may go to their duties before being drafted out to De- 
tail Camps, and so back to the firing-line. The priest usually has 
parades of the Catholics for confession on Saturdays, and for 
Mass on Sundays: and the greater part of his day is set aside, 
during which he is available in one way or another for the needs 
of his men. 

The entire organization is simple, and yet intricate. When a 
Chaplain is killed in action, or wounded, or is obliged to “ go sick” 
at the front, his place must be filled as soon as possible, and often 
at once. This sometimes means moving a priest from the Base, 
and throwing his work upon the shoulders of a colleague near by. 
This may mean—and, especially in times of heavy work, does 
mean—that only the more serious cases can be looked after, or the 
absolutely urgent work done. But no Catholic in all this vast and 
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complicated machine which is the British Army can ever be said 
to be without a priest; for, if the Chaplain, in urgent circum- 
stances, be too occupied to make the acquaintance of each in- 
dividual man, there is no reason why any man who wishes to 
find his priest cannot do so. Things may not have been so at the 
beginning of hostilities. There was doubtless a lack of organization 
as well as a lack of priests—and the former dependent upon the 
latter. Now this, as far, at any rate, as organization is concerned, 
cannot be said: though the labors of the Chaplains already in 
France would be materially lightened, and their work even more 
adequately and more perfectly accomplished, were their numbers 
brought up—as they doubtless soon will be—to the full establish- 
ment allowed by the War Office. 


II. 


The priest who receives his commission and puts on his khaki 
for the first time seems to himself to be taking a leap in the dark. 
He leaves his curacy or his monastic cell, his rectory or professor- 
ship, the regular life and work of which he understands and 
knows, for a life in which almost anything may be expected of 
him, and work which, in all its circumstances at least, must be 
unfamiliar. To begin with, he has not the faintest idea of the 
kind of unit to which he will be posted when he arrives in France. 
He has his kit and his “‘ Wolesly Valise,” his haversack and water- 
bottle, and, most necessary of all, his portable altar and his holy 
oil stock. He crosses the Channel; and is interviewed in the Chap- 
lains’ office, by the Principal Chaplain, or his deputy, who has 
before him a great roll with the names and postings of the Chap- 
lains inscribed upon it. At the close of the interview, he receives: 
a slip of paper upon which his name, and the name of the unit 
to which he is posted, is written. Armed with this, he proceeds 
to the office of the Base Commandant to procure his “ Movement 
Order.” This, in turn, serves him in getting from the R. T. O. 
(Railway Transport Officers) the pass which will take him to his 
destination. But there is no indication on his ticket of the name 
of the place to which he is to go. He boards a train, and dis- 
appears in the vastness of the British Army in France; until 
handed on from R. T. O. to R. T. O., he finds himself at length 
with his unit. 

What are his experiences? The routine work—if that can be 
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called routine which is ever changing—is already sketched out in 
this paper. That, and such incidents as these. 

A dark late autumn afternoon; and the star-shells beginning to 
shoot up and slowly, slowly fall to the ground, where they burn 
with an instant brilliant glare. The odor of fallen leaves; the 
spitting and crackle of rifles; the monotonous “ tick-tock-tock ”’ 
of a machine gun; the occasional sharp flash and sullen roar of 
a field-piece from somewhere over the hill. A straight road, folded 
between swelling grassy slopes on either side: a road that leads 
directly towards the falling star-lights, which seem so very close, 
so bright are they; straight up to the ominous crackling and snarl- 
ing of the rifles. Along the road rides the Chaplain on his bicycle. 
Strapped on behind is a little sack containing cassock, cotta and 
black stole. A soft, swift “ whish” and a kind of whining sigh 
drones through the air above his head: and then another, and 
another, as he pedals nearer to the trenches. Spent bullets, these, 
that whine and drone above, and strike the trees at the side of the 
road with a sharp “klop.” The Chaplain dismounts, leaves his 
machine in a safe place, and goes forward. In the semi-darkness 
ahead a few figures stand out silhouetted against the brilliant lights. 
By the roadside a few wooden crosses gleam fitfully in rows. The 
Chaplain moves to an open trench, beside which a shrouded 
form lies stiffly. His comrades in arms lower the body into the 
narrow grave, just hallowed by the blessing of the Church. And: - 
amidst the irregular volleys, and the soaring, falling star-lights, 
a Catholic soldier hero is laid in the embrace of Mother Earth, 
with no voice to break the stillness save that of the priest: “ Ego 
sum resurrectio et vita’”—confident, calm, triumphant in words that 
stretch by faith beyond the confines of time and space to the Eter- 
nity of God. “I am the resurrection and the life; he who be- 
lieveth in Me, although he be dead, shall live: and everyone who 
liveth and believeth in Me shall not die forever.” 


* * ok * 


A bitter morning; the ground covered inches deep with 
powdery snow, and the drinking pools of the cattle caked in ice; 
a steel-gray threatening sky overhanging heavily. The Battalion is 
“at rest’””—chief excuse to the Chaplain for a late Mass and a 
later breakfast. On his way from the mess to his billet he is met 
by his: servant. “Two men, Father, who want to see you. [ 
think they want to be converted.” 
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“Very well; tell them I will see them at once.” 

Later, they are introduced. They had been out in France for 
some ten months, one old and one younger man, privates both in a 
“Labor Battalion.” They knew no Catholics intimately—even 
well. But they had watched, and wondered at, and admired the 
lives of some Catholic men in their own unit. Neither of them 
possessed much formal religion; both were deeply religious at 
heart. They saw, admired—perhaps envied. Then they began 
frequenting the French village churches. They understood little or 
nothing of the services; but they discovered something in the 
French peasants at Church akin to that which they had remarked in 
their Catholic fellows. How they had managed to possess them- 
selves of the truths of the Catholic religion the Chaplain never 
knew: most likely a special grace had been vouchsafed to them, as 
undoubtedly a special light had led them to the portals of Christ’s 
Church. But they had the main truths; and believed them, too; 
though with many of the practices of the Church they may have been 
unacquainted. They were to leave the village early the next morn- 
ing—whither, they did not know. What were they to do? Could 
they be received into the Church? There was little time for in- 
struction: it was only possible to go through the Creed of Pius 
IV., explaining it, bit by bit, where explanation was necessary: and 
they were left with an admonition to pray earnestly. In the 
evening they confessed and were conditionally baptized. Then, 
save for a letter or so, they passed beyond the Chaplain’s ken: but 
from their letters he knows that seldom were better or more fer- 
vent converts ever received than these two—as have doubtless 
been countless others—amid the throes of war and the backwaters 
of battle. 

* * * * 

The slant yellow beams of an early summer sun beating upon 
a village, in which great gaps and mounds of debris mark the places 
of what were the dwelling houses. In the centre, the church; a 
monument of desolation; windowless, and with the greater part 
of the roof blown away by a high-explosive shell. The altar is over- 
turned; and its broken candle-sconces and crucifix are amongst the 
ruins littering the sanctuary floor. A poor little church at best, 
but beloved of the villagers before their flight: for here they 
plighted both as man and wife; hither they brought their babies 
to the font of regeneration; here they prayed for their dead. Out- 
side, in the churchyard, a group of soldiers gathered about a raised 
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altar-tomb, over which a sort of bower of branches and leaves. 
has been built. Upon the tomb the priest has placed his portable 
altar, and arranged it for the Holy Sacrifice. The two candles 
flicker and flutter in the light breeze. The men kneel among the 
graves, fingering their beads, praying silently. When the great 
moment comes, they approach the Holy Table. And there, beneath 
the vast, blue vault of God’s own heaven, with the rising incense of 
the flowers, and to the chant of the birds, and rumble of the guns, 
the stupendous Sacrifice is completed; priest and men alike par- 
ticipating in the Divine Bread that cometh down from heaven. 


* * * * 


Again, another scene: A low, sunken road, grass-bordered, 
with long lines of willow-poplars and overhung with thorn bushes. 
The continual battle of musketry and thudding boom of heavy 
guns and bursting shells. Along the roadway are coming mud- 
stained, battle-seared men; limping, hobbling, dragging themselves 
along. Here one supports a comrade. There another, spent, sits by 
the roadside and waits. Still forms are borne past on stretchers, 
until the advanced Dressing Station is full and the stretchers begin 
to overflow into the sunken road. Doctors and dressers are busy 
everywhere. Despite their bandages, their wounds, these limping, 
halting men are cheerful. They are smoking cigarettes and already 
exchanging reminiscences. Those lying on the stretchers are still, 
bravely patient, rather than cheerful, heroically courageous, stifling 
all but involuntary groans. The priest emerges from the shed that 
serves as a Dressing Station, and passes slowly along the growing 
lines of stretchers in the road. Here he lifts his hand, signing the 
sacred sign, absolving sin. There he bends low and swiftly he 
traces the cross upon eyes and ears, nostrils, lips and hands with 
Holy Oil. A shell screams close overhead and bursts: fragments 
splinter across the road, impinging with dull thuds upon the soft 
earth, with vicious rasping knocks upon the installed road. Wisps 
of acrid smoke drive past. A fresh stretcher is carried in and laid 
down by the roadside: upon it a supine form, pale-visaged and with 
closed eyes. Rough bandages round the thigh show crimson with 
oozing blood, where the trouser leg is cut away. Tunic and shirt 
are open at the throat: the identity-disk shows a circle of dull 
red against the pallor of white flesh. The priest hurries over and 
lifts the disc—“ 17,763 Pte—...... R. C.” He kneels, and begins 
the sacred formula of forgiveness over the unconscious man; when 
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the slow eyelids tremble the great blue eyes open and gaze upon 
him full. Slowly, a smile breaks through the twisted pain of the 
pale lips; and a weak voice murmurs, understandingly; ‘“ You are 
a Catholic priest, Father?” 

“Yes, my boy, I am a priest.” 

“ Thank God! Oh, thank God.” 

And as the Chaplain bends lower to catch the faint syllables, 
quickly opening, at the same time, the Holy Oil stock, the brave, 
tired, faithful eyes close, to open only in the glory of God’s 
presence—the last earthly words a supreme, sublime act of contri- 
tion, of faith, and hope, and love: “ Thank God! Oh, thank 
God!” 

* * * * 

These, and a thousand like these, are among the ordinary 
episodes, the commonplaces, of the Catholic Chaplain’s experience. 
I shall not write of heroic deeds—of crawling out into ‘ No-Man’s- 
Land” on errands of religious mercy to men who may never re- 
turn, or of “going over” with attacking troops in the face of 
withering fire, or of other exploits of prodigious personal valor. 
These things have been done by Chaplains, and, doubtless, will be 
done again. Their records are sometimes found in the “ Lists of 
Honors ”—always in the hearts of their men. But what I have 
written may give some slight indication of a Catholic Chaplain’s 
life in this great European War. It may help to explain the de- 
votion of the men towards their priest—a devotion which cannot 
exceed that of their Chaplain towards his flock; and it may sug- 
gest, though it may not have emphasized in words, some of the 
many and wonderful beauties of Divine Providence that may be 


found even amid the fierce clash of arms and the murk and horror 


of war. 



































ew Books. 


FRANCE: HER PEOPLE AND HER SPIRIT. By Laurence 
Jerrold. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00 net. 
One of the surprises of the War, remarkable as any of the 

great unexpected developments which the struggle has produced, 

is the fighting power and tenacity of purpose which the French 
people have displayed. According to all outside speculation the 

French had lost their spirit, had suffered irretrievably in the 

Franco-Prussian War and were reckoned easy prey for the strong 

neighbors who were known to be preparing to fight them. The 

War comes; and the French, inferior in numbers, and far less 

ready for war than their aggressors, rally to the call to arms, stay 

the invader, turn him back, and then deadlock with him in trench 
warfare. 

This cannot be the luck of the new man at the game, nor the 
recoil that energizes the spirit of a man when surprised, nor the 
stroke dealt in revenge to settle old quarrels. The resistance has 
gone on too long to permit such explanation; the steady, unyield- 
ing opposition to the enemy is part of that surprise which the 
French spirit is showing in the War. The spirit is deeper than the 
surface, the mood not a transient flash. 

When we are seeking the explanation of the spirit manifested, 
appositely comes to our notice the book of Mr. Laurence Jerrold: 
France: Her People and Her Spirit. It is not simply a war-book, 
a piece of the ephemeral literature that an excited world craves 
for in the height of its excitement, nor a book of the flimsy, catch- 
penny variety that surfeits the market. It is a serious study 
of the people of France and their spirit, called forth, indeed, by 
the commanding position France has assumed since the opening of 
the War, but written in great part before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, and certainly long pondered during the many years of resi- 
dence in France, which has made the author thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject. Owing to his position in the official world, he 
has beheld the high and the low of his subject and viewed it from 
many angles. He does not argue his position; he states it, with 
the assurance, too, of one who knows. He enlivens the course 
of his speculative and broad statements by a touch, here and there, 
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of anecdote and fact acquired from sources not open to the gen- 
eral public. 

Mr. Jerrold naturally asks, as we do, what is the explanation 
of the marvel which the French display? Surely it is a difficult 
thing to analyze the spirit of a whole people, especially when this 
spirit is displayed in a manner unlooked-for. The elements are 
so elusive, the factors so unstable, in the diversified, composite 
mass. The author decides that fundamentally the characteristic 
of this spirit is the desire to be one nation. The facts that point 
this out to him he states in broad terms, leading up to the grand 
display of spirit shown in the handling of the War. The particular 
chapter dealing with the military aspects of the opening campaign 
is defective, owing to its general statements and its too confined 
perspective. It is stated, for instance, that there was no plan of 
action in the early retreat leading to the Battle of the Marne. 
Elsewhere we are told that the success of that famous battle lay 
in the coming of Maurouney’s army unexpectedly on the Ger- 
mans. From Belloc’s account of the opening phases of the War 
we must believe both statements incorrect. And we are the more 
inclined to believe Belloc, since military strategy is one of his 
strong points. Jerrold gives no credit to the work or the skill 
of General Foch, other than to quote a remark of his: “I am 
pressed back on left and right; therefore I am attacking in the 
centre.” The impression resulting from this vagueness is that the 
understanding is somewhat deliberate to enhance the rally of the 
French. 

Jerrold makes a strong plea for military training, for he sees, 
apart from the military advantages, that universal training is the 
great leveler, in that it brings men, classes, and the nation to- 
gether; therefore it is national, democratic and human. 

In the several chapters on the government of the country, the 
author states briefly and quite lucidly the elements that go to make 
the very complex thing we find French government to be. 

Twenty pages are devoted to the question of Church and 
State, and of course, the Catholic Church is the one Church that 
counts in France. Now, concerning the questions that have grown 
out of the mixed relations of ecclesiastics in politics and the church- 
men depending on the Government, and in the relation of the 
specific cases that have demanded public attention, during the 
last quarter of a century, Mr. Jerrold displays no animosity to- 
wards either party; he leaves the impression that he is giving 
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the intelligent view of an impartial observer. He sees in the 
separation a real gain for the Church and blames the government 
for short-sighted policy in the dismemberment of the establish- 
ment. He credits Rome for the strong stand it maintained, and 
by which it won its contention in the matter of the Associations 
Cultuelles. 

As interesting a chapter as any is that which concerns “ The 
Earners.” Added to those chapters dealing with “ The Soil and 
the Owners,” there is presented a picture of economic conditions 
in France that one wants to know, mindful of what great attitudes 
are assumed in the laboring world, and how living conditions are 
altering, not especially in France, but throughout the world. Un- 
less a gigantic social wave sweeps over the land, (and it does not 
threaten France as much as it does other lands) the people will 
long remain as they are. The strength of the French nation lies 
in the hold the peasants have upon the land as actual and long- 
tenanted possessors in the whole-souled desire to pass that 
bit of soil to their children, and in the thrifty spirit of the 
bourgeoisie who must be owners as well as earners. Both these 
conditions will result, when the social upheaval comes, in seeing 
the peasant and bourgeois ranking on the side of capital. 

In the domain of letters, Mr. Jerrold states that coincident 
with the outbreak of the War was observed a stopping point in 
schools and tendencies: literature rested, waiting for a new im- 
pulse. 
“Men and Women” tries to show that the France that the 
outside world knows is not the real France; and in this, the 
chapter is enlightening, but in certain aspects of the French atti- 
tude towards the prevalence of sex questions, belies what we know 
of the French Catholic. 

Coming as this book does, prompted by the outbreak of a 
War that means much for civilization, we are minded of another 
account of the French people just before the outbreak of their 
great revolution. We mean Arthur Young’s Travels in France and 
Italy. 


A RETROSPECT OF FIFTY YEARS. By His Eminence, James 
Cardinal Gibbons. Baltimore: John Murphy Co. Two vols. 
$2.00 net. 

Cardinal Gibbons’ place in the story of America is secure. 

If there is one point upon which his fellow-citizens, without dis- 
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tinction of creed, are united, it is in appreciation of his extraor- 
dinary services to religion and country. No other American since 
Washington could have been the recipient of the demonstration 
which was bestowed upon him at the time of the civic celebration 
of his jubilee in 1911, when the President of the United States, 
William Taft, the Vice-President, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Roosevelt, the 
only living Ex-President, the principal members of the Cabinet, the 
Governor of Maryland, the Mayor of Baltimore, and many others 
in the official life, joined on the same platform in acclaiming him 
as the pattern of all that is best in the life of the nation. The great 
value of his labors, the clarity of his purposes and the single-minded 
consecration with which he has followed his lofty ideals, have 
broken the tradition that Republics are ungrateful. 

But, while the principles for which the Cardinal stands are 
no longer doubted even by the caviler, and while the broader out- 
lines of his achievements are plain to all, his activities have been so 
versatile, so far-reaching, that they are not comprehended in detail 
as they ought to be. The lesson which his life has taught is so 
necessary to us that we cannot afford to miss any part of it. Any- 
thing that contributes to a more intimate understanding of it 
deserves an eager welcome. And -when this comes from the 
Cardinal himself, the value is magnified many fold. 

Of such is A Retrospect of Fifty Years, which His Eminence 
has just issued in two volumes through his publishers, The John 
Murphy Co., of Baltimore. The work consists of a selection of 
his principal papers, public addresses and sermons, elucidated by 
several explanatory chapters and numerous notes. We see in its 
pages a panorama of the Cardinal’s career since he became a bishop, 
presented by means of his own written or spoken utterances at the 
time of each successive episode. He begins with an introduction 
in which he sums up the principal observations of his ripe expe- 
rience. ‘“ When I was young,” he writes, “men feared the Catholic 
Church because they thought her foreign and un-American. Yet 
I have lived to see their children and their children’s children 
acknowledge that if the different nations which have come to our 
shores have been united into one people, and if today there is an 
American people it is largely owing to the cohesive and consolidat- 
ing influence of the Christian religion of our ancestors.” 

A marvelous accomplishment, an almost incredible transforma- 
tion, truly! And the part which Cardinal Gibbons has taken in 
bringing it about is known to all men. 
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Again the Cardinal calls attention to the rise of labor unions 
in this country at about the time he was elevated to the Sacred 
College by Pope Leo XIII. “ For some years,” he tells us, “ the 
Church stood at the crossroads. It had to choose between allying 
itself with what looked like elements of disaster and revolution, or 
consenting to a theory of economics which could not be justified 
upon Christian principles.” He had no hesitation in espousing 
the cause which he believed to be right, and throwing the whole 
weight of his resources into the struggle to prevent the Church 
from declaring the Knights of Labor a forbidden organization. 
His task was beset with hostility, doubts and misunderstandings, 
but he persevered until-he won, and Leo XIII. in the Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, settled forever “the principles of economics 
which are alone consonant with the Gospel.” The Cardinal gives 
the main outlines of this story vividly in a preface to the chapter 
which contains his appeal in behalf of the Knights addressed to 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda in 1887. No account 
of the rise and progress of the modern labor movement can be com- 
plete without this powerful and statesmanlike exposition of its 
rights—a magna charta of men whose toil is the only capital they 
possess in the business of life. 

Cardinal Gibbons was naturally impressed in an extraordinary 
degree by his experiences at the Vatican Council, in which he sat as 
the youngest bishop, and of which he is now the only survivor. 
He devotes eight chapters of the Retrospect to the Council, and 
reprints the dairy of its sessions which he sent to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor Lp at the time. Especially valuable is the impression which 
we get from his account of the freedom of debate which preceded 
the definition of the doctrine of the infallible teaching office of the 
Pope. In no legislative body of the world, he observes, would a 
wider liberty have been tolerated. The Cardinal’s life-like word 
pictures of the principal figures of the Council, seem to bring them 
before our eyes in the flesh. 

Many of the papers and addresses embraced in the Retro- 
spect deal with civic affairs. Among the titles are “ The Church 
and the Republic,” “ The Claims of the Catholic Church in the 
Making of the Republic,” “ Patriotism and Politics,” and “ Will 
the American Republic Endure?” In these we get an ineffaceable 
impression of the distinguished author as the type of the militant 
citizen who rebukes the wrong and defends the right, and yet 
through all retains an unshakable faith in his country and its 
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institutions which glows like a torch to guide all who call them- 
selves Americans. 


VANISHED TOWERS AND CHIMES OF FLANDERS. By 

George Wharton Edwards. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing 

Co. $5.00 net. 

The merciless destruction waged by war is graphically set forth 
in this volume. It shows no ruins; no fallen towers; no broken 
bells; but it does show in beautiful colored pictures what once 
was and what is no more. The monuments that were the wonder 
of the world are now in ruins; and human eye will never look upon 
their like again. The gray Gothic spire of St. Rombauld in Malines 
was, for example, designated by Vauban as the eighth wonder of 
the world. “Its glory,” wrote Ruskin, “in its age and in that 
deep sense of voicefulness, of stern watching, of mysterious sym- 
pathy, nay, even of approval or condemnation, which we feel in 
walls that have long been washed by the passing waves of hu- 
manity,” has vanished forever. 

The author of this volume guides us with historical detail and 
personal reminiscences through the devastated towns of Flanders— 
Malines, Dixmude, Ypres with its famous Cloth Hall, which it re- 
quired two hundred years to build, and the Cathedral of St. Mar- 
tin; Bergues and its tower of St. Winoc; Commines; Nieuport; 
Alost; Louvain and Courtrai. The illustrations are expensively 
and artistically presented; and the volume is a precious memorial 
of the famous cathedrals, halls and towers of Belgium that are now 


but ruins. 
1 


REMINISCENCES OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD 
O’BRIEN, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND. Edited 
by his Daughter, Honorable Georgina O’Brien. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 

This book takes us over the long range from the Irish famine 
to the opening days of the Great War. It introduces us to many 
personages who made history in those times. Queen Victoria, 
Gladstone, Earl Spencer, Monsignor Persico, Isaac Butt, Charles 
Stewart Parnell, and Lord Russell of Killowen, are some of the 
persons whom we meet in its pages. Those who are interested 
in Irish history come upon striking side-lights in the stirring 
period covered by Lord O’Brien’s life. During the time of the 
formation of the Land League, the working out of the famous 
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“Plan of Campaign” and the activity of the Irish Invincibles, 
he was Prosecutor for the Crown, and came into immediate con- 
tact with many of the sad incidents of those years. His official 
conduct. was characterized by great devotion to duty and courage 
in the midst of much unpopularity and numerous protests and 
threats. Still, if we believe the Judges who eulogized him after 
his death, though he had many opponents, he never made enemies. 
His career as Prosecuting Attorney for the Crown brought him 
in later years the notable reward of appointment as Lord Chief 
Justice for Ireland. The same characteristics distinguished him in 
this high office, and he was generally commended for his love of 
justice and his impartiality in its dispensation. 

The style of the book, the more considerable part of which is 
in the Judge’s own words—twenty-two chapters out of thirty- 
one—is marked by simplicity and directness. Though fond of 
literature, he was no literary man. Yet we have found the work 
interesting. His daughter prepared the manuscript for publica- 
tion, and added some chapters of her own which throw a new 
charm over the pages. However, we can but wonder why, among 
the many speeches her father must have made, the one chosen for 
publication in detail was that on Woman Suffrage. A complete 
and useful index is given at the end of the volume. 


THE IRISH REBELLION AND ITS MARTYRS. Erin’s Tragic 

Easter. By Padraic Colum, Maurice Joy, James Reidy, Sid- 

ney Gifford, Rev. T. Gavan Duffy, Mary M. Colum, Mary J. 

Ryan, Seumas O’Brien. Edited by Maurice Joy. New York: 

The Devin-Adair Co. $2.50 net. 

The writers of this volume aim at giving Americans an inside 
Irish view of the late rebellion of 1916. The Irish Republican 
Brotherhood is shown to be a direct offshoot of the Young Ireland 
Movement of 1848, which in turn was in direct succession to the 
movements of 1798 and 1803. As the editor says in his preface: 
“The men who took part in the recent rebellion had good reasons 
for their political philosophy and good reason for their political 
ee They failed, but they made a critical generation realize 
that national pride is a national asset, and that when men believe 
that a country is worth dying for, that country is very likely to 
justify their faith. Ireland’s appeal is to the conscience and com- 
mon sense of humanity, not to its pity.” 

Part I. treats of the present political alignment in Ireland, 
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Catholic emancipation, and agrarian reform, Sinn Fein and Irish 
Ireland, Ulster’s opposition to Home Rule, the formation of the 
Irish Volunteers and the Irish Citizen Army, the causes and his- 
tory of the rebellion of 1916, England’s cruel punishment of the 
rebels, the report of the Royal Commission, and the history of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood. 

Part II. consists of a number of portraits of the men and 
women who made the rebellion possible and who suffered the 
death penalty in its cause—Padraic Pearse, Roger Casement, 
Thomas MacDonagh, Countess de Markiewicz, James Connolly, 
Sean McDermott, Francis Sheehy—Skeffington, Thomas Clarke, 
Joseph Plunkett, and William Pearse. They were all idealists and 
patriots, many of them scholars of extraordinary ability, who un- 
selfishly sacrificed themselves as a protest against hundreds of 
years of English tyranny and-oppression. In a certain sense they 
failed, but they succeeded in teaching the world that the Irish 
question still remains unsolved. 


FIVE MASTERS OF FRENCH ROMANCE. By Albert Léon 
Guérad. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
Here is a book which all readers already familiar with the 

leaders of contemporary French fiction, or desiring to make their 

acquaintance, will hail with delight. The criticism is sane, the 
argument popular, the substance interesting and the tone serious, 
while the style sparkles with a true French vivacity which has 
not had to suffer by translation. M. Guérad discusses the indi- 
vidual characteristics and the relative positions of Anatole France, 

Pierre Loti, Paul Bourget, Maurice Barrés and Romain Rolland, 

the personal treatment being prefaced by a general introduction. 

As an epilogue, he reprints an address delivered at New Orleans 

before the Southern Sociological Congress upon the possible re- 

actions of the War on French literature. 

The introduction is particularly good. The opening pages, 
on the spirit and scope of the book, bear the rather naive heading: 
“First Aid to the Anglo-Saxon Reader of French Novels.” The 
author insists especially upon the French technique, its exact crafts- 
manship, its artistic perfection; and upon the idea of fiction as 
an enlightening document for the understanding of a nation’s 
psychology. He explains his selection of types from so rich a 
field as purely empirical; he chose those writers who had re- 
ceived “universal recognition—that recognition which cannot be 
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measured by the praise of critics, by academic honors, or by profit- 
able sales separately, but by a combination of all three.” 

M. Guérad seems rather fond of Anatole France, assigning 
to him nearly one hundred pages out of the three hundred of the 
book. It is hard not to say that his judgments are too enthusiastic, 
but one is gladdened by the fact that he finds France’s last in- 
famous novel, which shall not be advertised by being named, 
“deliberately and painstakingly licentious.” Loti’s books, es- 
pecially the earlier ones, he calls “ strange exotic idylls;”’ from the 
quotations he makes they seem to be rather preachments on an 
Oriental pagan pseudo-mysticism. Bourget he sees as the tradi- 
tionalist, almost the reactionary; Barrés, the fevered romanticist 
merging into the nationalist. The chapter on Romain Rolland is 
occupied largely with Rolland’s monumental and cyclopean Jean- 
Christophe. 

There is no trace in these pages of that didactic attitude, that 
“ speaking with authority ” which books like this too often assume. 
Here rather are the personal conclusions to which a man of cul- 
ture, after wide reading, finds himself brought. So, while it would 
be impossible to subscribe to everyone of M. Guérad’s apprecia- 
tions, he would be himself the first to disavow any such necessity. 


THE MASS AND VESTMENTS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: 
LITURGICAL, DOCTRINAL, HISTORICAL AND ARCH- 
FEOLOGICAL. By the Rt. Rev. Monsignor John Walsh. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 

Monsignor Walsh’s carefully prepared work on the various 
phases of the Mass is a most useful book published in a very con- 
venient style. Cast in catechetical form, and hence much less apt 
to tire readers unused to hard study, it is still in no sense super- 
ficial; and to go through these five hundred pages will be a 
thorough preparation for meeting converts, or other questioners, 
interested in knowing all about the details of the Mass. Indeed, the 
reader of this volume will be in a position to answer many ques- 
tions which the average priest would have to set aside to be “ looked 
up at leisure.” 

Naturally in a work like this, it is impossible to avoid touching 
upon many controverted and even recondite matters, but in discus- 
sing these the author achieves the difficult task of maintaining a 
happy mean between tiresome ponderosity and unsatisfying sketch- 
iness. At the cost of very considerable labor, he presents the 
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reader with accurate, yet easily intelligible statements of the points 
necessary to be known. For these reasons, and others which the 
reader will discover for himself, the book before us must be re- 
garded as the best among popular works of reference on the Mass. 


THEIR SPIRIT. By Robert Grant. 50 cents net. 
A VOLUNTEER POILU. By Henry Sheehan. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Their Spirit, whose content was originally published in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, is a collection of impressions of the 
English and French as they appeared to Judge Grant’s observa- 
tion during the summer of 1916. He disclaims any idea that they 
are at all extraordinary, but expressed the hope that they 
may help the reader to realize the heroic spirit of the two peoples. 
His sober enthusiasm carries weight, as he sets forth the spiritual 
force that is marvelously energizing these heavily burdened na- 
tions. So predominant the author finds it that he says: “ The im- 
pression that remained was one of soul rather than substance.” 
In registering his deep admiration for what he has seen of this, 
he does not withhold stern words of regret for the estimation in 
which the public mind of England and France regards the posi- 
tion taken by this country. 


Mr. Sheahan’s book is also a reprinted record of personal 
impressions, but by one who has been active in the scenes he de- 
scribes. A volunteer in the field service of the American ambu- 
lance, the author states in his preface his desire to do for his 
comrades, the French private soldiers, what other books have done 
for the soldiers of other armies. He accomplishes his purpose in 
an exceedingly interesting manner. ‘ A future historian,” he says, 
“may find the war more interesting when considered as the su- 
preme achievement of the industrial civilization of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, than as a mere vortex in the age-old 
ocean of European political strife.” This point of view gains sup- 
port from the keen interest imparted by his detailed descriptions 
of trench warfare and the provisions for its maintenance, of the 
life within the trenches, its hardships, comedy and tragedy, and 
of the grim resolution of the French soldier, whose spirit he has 
found to be one of dogged fatalism; “a fatalism of action” is the 
religion of the trenches, though the author pays a generous tribute 
to the revival of the Christian faith and the return to the Church 
of France as a nation. 
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It is not only of trench life that this little volume treats: many 
other phases are illuminatingly touched upon. It is all admirably 
written and holds the attention closely. 


THE EMPEROR OF PORTUGALLIA. By Selma Lagerlof. 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

Selma Lagerlof’s latest novel centres around the home of Jan 
of Ruffluck Croft in a poor little village of southern Vermland. 
It is a sordid tale of a young girl who goes wrong in Stockholm, 
where she had gone to earn money enough to pay the hard-hearted 
Lars Gunnarson the money owed him by her parents. The old 
father, who loves his daughter dearly, goes insane from worry and 
waiting for her return. He finally explains her failure to return 
to the old home by the fact that she had become Empress of the 
fairy kingdom of Portugallia. For many years until his tragic 
death he struts about the village as Emperor, while the peasants 
round about fall in good-naturedly with the humor of the wretched 
old man. 

The writer’s pessimism is coving, Outside of the story it- 
self the characterization of the people of the small Swedish village, 
is faithful and lifelike. 


HE Mount Carmel Guild, of Buffalo, New York, has sent 

us the Catholic Calendar for 1917. The Literature Committee 
of the Guild have chosen an entirely new set of quotations from 
Catholic authors and from the Bible. Special effort has been made 
to make the thought fit the Feasts. The Calendar sells for 50 cents; 
ten cents extra being charged for mailing. Proceeds of the sales 
are to be used for the charitable work of the Guild. 


W* have already recommended the Life of Francis Thompson 
by Everard Meynall, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
It is gratifying to note that because of the success of the book, 
the publishers have been able to issue a cheaper edition, similar 
in binding to the Prose and Poetical Works of Francis Thompson. 
The price of the new edition is $2.00. 


EADERS of Shane Leslie’s The End of a Chapter will look 
forward eagerly for his new work, The Celt and the World, 
announced by Scribner’s. 





Recent Events. 


The Editor of Tue CatHoiic Wor xp wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or depart- 
ment voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


France has been going through a crisis 

France. which has had a result similar to the po- 

litical crisis in Great Britain, and which has 

had more far-reaching results, for it extended to a reorganization 
of the military commands. It is impossible to explain fully the 
reasons for these changes, for they were made in obedience to a 
resolution passed after secret sessions lasting for six days. It is 
clear, however, that M. Briand’s Ministry was criticized for what 
was thought to be its feeble and short-sighted policy, but a resolu- 
tion to that effect moved in the Chamber was defeated by three 
hundred and ninety-five votes to one hundred and seventeen. The 
resolution which was accepted by three hundred and forty-four to 
one hundred and sixty was in the following terms: “ The Chamber 
recording the declarations of the Government as to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Command, approving the Government’s resolution to 
concentrate the general conduct of the War and the economic or- 
ganization of the country in a few hands, confident that the Gov- 
ernment, in full accord with the Allies, will secure common sacri- 
fices and efforts, which are admitted to be indispensable to obtain 
victory by the redoubling of energy...... passes to the Order of 
the day.” The political changes involved in this resolution left M. 
Briand in office as Prime Minister, but led to a reconstruction of 
his Cabinet, and to an immense reduction in numbers. A real War 
Cabinet has been formed, consisting of five members, following in 
this respect the example of Great Britain, but M. Briand remains 
Premier, while M. Asquith had to resign. In the whole crisis there 
has not been the slightest indication of irresolution as to the con- 
tinuation of the War: the only questions on which there was 
hesitancy was as to the way in which it could be carried on most 
effectually. About the temper of the people no mistake can be 
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made, for it is evident that any Ministry which thought of making 
peace without victory, would not survive long enough to make the 
proposal. 

While the desire to put more energy into the conduct of the 
War, especially on the near Eastern Front, was the principal cause 
of these changes, other considerations had their weight. Food 
prices had risen to a quite ridiculous height in a country where food 
was in plenty; coal had become a luxury. To a disorganized trans- 
portation service this lack of supplies was due. To remedy these 
evils a call has been made by M. Briand on France’s best men of 
business, a proceeding in which another resemblance is found to 
British methods. 

The British change of Ministry left the high commands of the 
army untouched, the naval changes having preceded, by a short 
time, the resignation of Mr. Asquith. Complete confidence is felt in 
Sir Douglas Haig and the Chief of the General Staff, Sir W. T. 
Robertson. The French reconstruction involved the transfer of 
General Joffre to the Technical Advisership of the War Committee 
of the Cabinet, and to the appointment of General Nivelle as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armies in the North and East. The break- 
ing up of the Grand Quartier Général which has hitherto been the 
pivot of the French and British operations on the Western front is 
involved in these changes, and is regretted by those who are capable 
of forming a judgment on the point. The service which General 
Joffre has rendered to his country and its Allies is recognized to be 
of inestimable value. In recognition of these services the dignity 
of Marshal of France, last held by the Crimean hero, Canrobert, 
has been revived. General Joffre’s Chief of Staff, General de 
Castelnau, reverts to the command of a group of armies. 

It is not quite clear whether M. Briand’s Cabinet is limited to 
the members of the War Committee, as is the case with that of Mr. 
Lloyd George, or whether it embraces all the Heads of Depart- 
ments. In any case the War Committee has been given power to deal 
with events as they arise without any waste of time, and for that 
purpose is to sit daily so that it may adopt prompt decisions and 
carry these decisions into effect. Such, however, is the eagerness of 
the people for more energetic measures, especially towards Greece 
and in the Near East, that full confidence was not reéstablished by 
the reconstruction. M. Briand’s majority in the Chamber is declared 
to be a wasting asset, and to his Cabinet there is an organized oppo- 
sition, both in the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. Among 
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M. Briand’s keenest opponents is M. Clemenceau. The Senate 
went into secret sessions, during which M. Briand’s new Cabinet 
was, it is understood, subjected to rigorous criticism. The out- 
come of it all was that it passed, by a majority of one hundred and 
ninety-four against fifty-seven, a resolution in the following terms: 
“The Senate, declaring that France cannot make peace with an 
enemy in occupation of her territory, determined to give to a war 
imposed upon her a victorious conclusion worthy of the heroism 
of her soldiers, whose immortal glory the Senate again acknowl- 
edges; taking note of the declarations of the Government, and 
confident in its taking the most energetic measures, in agreement 
with large Parliamentary committees and under the control of 
Parliament, to ensure a definite material superiority over the enemy ; 
to organize under a single active direction all the efforts of the 
army and the country, and to defend abroad, with foresight and 
firmness, the dignity and prestige of France, passes to the Order 
of the Day.” 

Complete unanimity, however, is not found in France or in 
any other of the belligerent countries. An infinitesimal group of 
pacifists has made its voice heard even in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Of an immediate peace at any price, M. and Mme. Caillaux are 
the most active promoters. They have recently extended their 
activities to Italy, where, of all the countries engaged m the War, 
the peace advocates have the largest following. In “ neutralist ” 
quarters, there is still a strong pro-German feeling. M. Caillaux 
is said to have tried to influence these parties by promising for 
France, in Germany’s name, the most generous treatment, and for 
Italy itself pressure upon Austria to compel the latter State to 
yield to Italy, all, or almost all, of her natural aspirations. The 
only condition would be that Germany should have a free hand in 
dealing with Russia, Rumania, and the other Balkan States. In 
well-informed circles, M. Caillaux’s efforts are considered to be 
one of the many peace manceuvres set on foot by Germany. 

France signalized the reorganization of her political and mili- 
tary forces by a sudden attack upon Verdun. In October the belt of 
the exterior forts had been cleared of the enemy. This success was 
followed in December by a new attack along a front of six miles, 
by which the enemy’s front was pierced to a depth of nearly two 
miles, and the villages of Vacherauville and Louvremont were de- 
livered from hostile occupation. Nearly ten thousand prisoners 
were taken and eighty guns were either taken or destroyed. Such 
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is the reply which has been made to the German peace moves, and 
it is regarded as a good winding-up of the year’s accounts. Last 
June, General Joffre fully expected that Verdun would fall within 
three weeks. His successor, General Nivelle, when taking leave 
of his staff after the recent success, said: “ Victory is certain; © 
of that I can assure you. Germany will learn this to her cost.” 


A great deal of mystery surrounds the situ- 

Russia. ation in Russia; so much so that there was 

reason for misgiving. The censorship pre- 

vents the revelation of the complete state of things, and what 

comes to light causes anxiety. Within nine months there have been 

no fewer than four Prime Ministers, M. Goremykin, M. Stiirmer, 

M. Trepoff, and within the last few weeks, Prince Galitzin. The 

dismissal, for such it virtually was, of M. Sazonoff as Foreign 

Minister, was even more significant of doubt and hesitation in the 

councils of the Empire, for he it was who had been responsible 

for the foreign policy of Russia for many years, and under the 

Tsar had directed all the negotiations both before and since the be- 
ginning of the War. 

The truth is that there is a cleavage in Russia between the 
bureaucrats and the people, and that to a large extent the bureau- 
crats have long been under German influence. The detestable 
methods which have been characteristic of Russian government and 
which have made its name a by-word are to be traced to foreign 
influences, while from the time of the Holy Alliance made in 1815, 
by the Catholic Emperor King of Austria-Hungary, the Orthodox 
Tsar of Russia, and the Evangelical-Lutheran King of Prussia, for 
the purpose ostensibly of uniting their subjects in a Christian 
brotherhood, but in reality for strengthening their respective 
dynasties down to the Three Emperors’ League which lasted 
until Bismarck’s fall, German influences have been powerful, some- 
times even predominant. The wave of patriotic feeling 
aroused by the Austrian note to Serbia seemed to have carried 
the whole country into an enthusiastic and unanimous resolve 
to eradicate all these foreign influences. Even the name of 
the capital was changed. But it does not seem so easy to eradicate 
the supporters of the old policy. ' Traitors have been found in the 
highest circles. The Minister of War, at the opening of the con- 
flict, had been imprisoned. Germans employed in factories have 
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prevented the making of munitions. And while the number of 
actual traitors may be small, the number of weak-kneed supporters 
of the War is larger, thus causing ground for fear lest the sacri- 
fices necessary for a successful issue of the War may lead to the 
starting of a movement for peace by the dark forces that are be- 
hind the throne. 

A certain degree of blame, it may be thought, attaches to the 
leaders of the movement for an increase of the share of the Duma in 
the government of the country. All the energies of the nation 
ought to have been devoted to the waging of the War. To carry . 
on a campaign for parliamentary control at the same time as that 
of the campaign against the enemy, seemed to be an unwise 
weakening of the available force at the disposal of the 
country. The truth, however, seems to be that the Duma was 
forced to insist on an increase of its powers by the proved incom- 
petence and bad management of the bureaucrats. The struggle 
became inevitable even in the interests of the War. A few weeks 
ago, for the first time in Russian history, the Duma was successful 
in bringing about the downfall of a Prime Minister, and hopes 
were entertained that the days of autocracy were numbered by 
making the Tsar’s ministers dependent upon the will of the Duma. 
This success in the halls of Parliament had been preceded by the 
brilliant successes in the fields of battle last summer when many 
miles of territory had been rescued from the invader and hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners taken. Yet M. Stiirmer, who was driven 
from office by the assembly representative of the people, is said, on 
what seems to be good authority, to have been actively engaged in 
preparing for a separate peace with Germany, notwithstanding the 
fact that all his public utterances were in favor of a faithful ful- 
filment of Russia’s Convention with the Allies, by which she is 
bound not to do anything without consultation with them and with 
their mutual consent. This treason, for such it must be called, to 
his own country and the Allies’ cause roused the Duma. It took 
the unprecedented step of demanding the resignation of the Prime 
Minister. Although the latter made a desperate resistance, the 
Duma, supported by the army, which is now rather an organized 
body of citizens than a body of hirelings, was able to drive from 
power the would-be betrayer of the cause. 

This was, however, the most that the Duma could do. It had 
no influence upon the choice of a successor. M. Trepoff was the 
Tsar’s choice, a decided pro-Ally indeed, but not a Liberal, al- 
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though he took some liberal measures and was willing to work in 
hearty cooperation with the Duma. But Russian Cabinets are not 
homogeneous. Each of its members depends upon the Tsar. And 
by the Tsar’s will in this case, one of the members of the dark 
forces and of the former Cabinet, M. Protopopoff, was left as 
Minister of the Interior. In fact his powers were increased. The 
success which the Duma was able to achieve over M. Stiirmer was 
turned into a defeat when attack was made upon M. Protopopoff. 
He proved successful in his defiance of that body. On the other 
hand the Foreign Minister who was appointed, M. Pokrovsky, was 
a Progressive in internal politics and pro-Ally in foreign. All of 
a sudden, however, M. Trepoff was dismissed. No reason was 
given for this dismissal. It is, however, attributed to the influence 
of the reactionaries, who hope to find in the new Premier, Prince 
Galitzin, an instrument in carrying out their policies, the chief of 
which is the making of a separate peace between Russia and Ger- 
many. The new Premier, however, has declared that he will 
fight on for a final victory. At the same time he has announced 
his opposition to every kind of reform, and the most liberal mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, Count Iguatieff, has been superseded by one 
who is called an arch-reactionary, M. Kutchitsky; while the 
power behind the throne is said to be M. Protopopoff, Prince Ga- 
litzin being referred to as the nominal Prime Minister. The mur- 
der of the monk Rasputin, however, has weakened the influence of 
the dark forces. He is said to have been closer to the Tsar than any 
other person, and to have used that influence in favor of a separate 
peace. That he was murdered by members of the aristocracy shows 
that the latter are not all to be numbered as reactionaries. 

It must, therefore, be recognized that in Russia there are 
forces which are working for a separate peace and that these 
forces appear to be in power at the present moment, although the 
Premier has made a declaration in a directly opposite sense. On 
the other side are the people and the army who are in favor of a 
just and righteous peace. When it is borne in mind that the War, 
in its origin, was begun more directly in Russia’s interest than in 
that of any other country, it cannot be thought that the Tsar will 
yield to the base attempt made to influence him to take a treacher- 
ous course. The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia was meant primarily 
as a blow to Russia. Had she failed to act in defence of the small 
kingdom which she had taken under her protection, her influence 
and her honor would both have perished. Had she acquiesced in 
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the attack on Serbia there would have been no war, for France, 
and still less Great Britain could not have looked upon the injury 
done to Serbia as a casus belli. The fact that Russia has 
signed both the replies to Germany and to this country, and that 
her representative took part in the recent conference at Rome, 
ought to remove any apprehensions which Russian internal con- 
flicts may arouse. Although there are enemies within the gate, 
the influences for good are too powerful not to gain the victory. 

The Tsar’s Order to his armies, dated December 28th, in 
which he replies to the German Peace Note, ought to set at rest 
these doubts of Russian stability. He reminds his soldiers that 
Germany, in the midst of peace, and after secretly preparing 
over a long period, suddenly attacked Russia and her faith- 
ful Ally, France. Referring to the losses of territory suffered by 
France and Russia, owing to the superiority of the German “ tech- 
nical aids to warfare,” the Tsar declares that “this temporary 
reverse did not break the spirit of our faithful Allies, nor of you, 
my gallant troops.” Inequalities have been gradually reduced, and 
from the autumn of 1915 onwards the enemy has experienced dif- 
ficulty in retaining a single portion of Russia soil. In the spring 
and summer of 1916, the enemy suffered a number of severe defeats, 
and lapsed into the defensive along the whole front. “Her strength 
apparently is waning, and the strength of Russia and her gallant 
Allies continues to grow without failing. Germany is feeling that 
the hour of her complete defeat is near, and near also the hour of 
retribution for all her wrong-doing, and for the violation of moral 
eer Feeling her weakness, she suddenly offers to enter upon 
peace negotiations.” 

The Tsar insists further that the time for peace has not yet 
arrived. The enemy has not been driven out of the provinces occu- 
pied by her. “The achievement by Russia of the tasks created 
by the War—the regaining of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, 
as well as the creation of a free Poland from all three of her 
incomplete districts—has not yet been guaranteed.” ‘“ To conclude 
peace at this moment,” adds the Tsar, “ would mean failure to 


utilize the fruits of the untold trials of you, my heroic troops. 
Who dares to think that he who brought about the beginning of 
the War shall have the power to conclude the War at any time 
he likes? ” 

The action of the Central Powers—in declaring the Russian 
provinces of Poland a kingdom—was in direct contravention of 
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international law which leaves the settlement of such questions for 
the definite treaty of peace. The chief effect of the German action 
is to place an obstacle in the way of peace between Germany and 
Russia, by a wanton aggravation of the situation. Russia has 
accordingly protested that the declaration is null and void, that 
these provinces are still an integral part of the Russian Empire, 
and that their inhabitants are still bound by the oath of fidelity 
to the Tsar. Russia’s Allies also have formulated a protest, in 
which it is declared that the Central Powers have violated an 
established principle of international law which declares mili- 
tary occupation cannot, during the war, give definite sovereignty. 
The organizing of an army levied in these Polish districts is de- 
clared to be a violation of the engagements which the Germans them- 
selves have entered into. A belligerent is forbidden by the fourth 
Hague Conference, which was signed by the sovereigns both of 
Germany and Austria, to force the subjects of its opponents to take 
part in operations of war directed against their own country. 

How acceptable to the inhabitants of Russian Poland the 
German action is cannot be learned with certainty for the present. 
It is far from being liked by some among the German parties. 
So far from strengthening Germany, it is thought that this new 
kingdom, -if ever established, will become a magnet calculated to 
draw to itself the Poles who are now under German domination. 
Loud expression has been given to this conviction. For the army 
which the new kingdom is to raise, the numbers who have volun- 
tarily joined amount to seven hundred. Russia on her part is 
fully determined, if the last Prime Minister, M. Trepoff, rightly 
expressed her mind, to wrest from her enemies the territory be- 
yond the frontier formerly Polish, 7. ¢., Posen and Galicia, and 
then to constitute a Poland free within its ethnological boundaries 
and in inseparable union with Russia. 

The Rumanian catastrophe may well have caused doubts 
as to either the willingness or the ability of her neighbor to come 
to her aid. Explanations of the conduct of Russia throw, how- 
ever, a new light upon the case. The Tsar and his advisers were 
by no means anxious that Rumania should take part in the War, 
for they thought it was more to their advantage if she remained 
neutral. The Rumanian territories formed a protection to the 
left wing of General Brusiloff’s forces, and this was removed 
when hostilities began. Moreover, as has been said before, the 
Rumanian forces turned their back on their most dangerous foe 
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—Bulgaria—through their desire to take possession of Transyl- 
vania. Their first successes were speedily turned into disastrous 
reverses, while the Russian help which then became so necessary, 
involved the dislocation of the armies which were holding the 
lines against the Germans. Now at length this re-arrangement has 
been effected, and if the latest news is an omen of the future the 
tide has turned. The Rumanian armies are intact and no single 
sign of yielding has appeared. Of their chief hope in entering 
upon the campaign, the Germans have been balked, for the oil 
wells have been so completely destroyed as to render them useless. 
Large quantities, too, if not the whole of the grain on the posses- 
sion of which Germany had set her hope, are believed to have been 
destroyed. 

The failure of the Rumanians was not due to lack of spirit 
or courage. They have not flinched or murmured, nor is there 
any sign of dissension or regret. They were without heavy guns 
and had no aéroplanes, which now constitute the eyes of an army. 
They were untried in modern warfare, and have had to learn 
painfully the lesson that personal bravery is useless against ma- 
chine guns. 


The latest news from Greece indicates the 

Greece. seriousness of the situation. On the one 

hand it is said that von Falkenhayn has 

arrived to take charge of active operations against the Allied forces. 
On the other hand the Allies, it is said, have decided to depose 
King Constantine, and to place upon the throne the Duke of Aosta. 
There is no doubt that the King is an active pro-German, and has 
been one from the beginning. There is reason to think that he has 
bound himself, by a secret treaty with Germany and Bulgaria, to 
give the support of Greece to these States when called upon to do 
so, and that all his efforts have been directed to gain time and to 
baffle the Allies until that time should arrive. To students of the 
transformation of a constitutional to an absolute rule, King Con- 
stantine’s proceedings, viewed in the light of Greek history, give 
an interesting opportunity. By means of the support afforded by 
France, Russia and Great Britain, the Greek people were freed 
from Turkish tyranny. A king was then sought and one was found 
in the person of a Bavarian prince. For some years, this prince 
attempted to reign autocratically without success. A constitution 
was then made, to which the King took an oath of allegiance. 
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For repeated violations of his oath, this prince was deposed and 
sent home, and in his place was chosen the father of the present 
King. The latter was as scrupulously faithful to the oaths which he 
had taken, as his son, the present King, has proved unfaithful. King 
Constantine drove from power the Prime Minister, M. Venezelos, 
who had the confidence of the majority of Parliament, set at naught 
the next Parliament which was elected in its stead, took into his 
own hands the direction of foreign affairs, and sold himself and 
his Government to a foreign power. As appears from the many 
treaties in which the status of Greece is settled, Russia, France and 
Great Britain are Trustees for the Greek nation, and the King, 
although hereditary, is in the view of these treaties little more than 
a High Commissioner. These Powers have, on this ground as 
well as upon others, the right to deal with the misdoings of the 
present King. The only fault which can be found is that they 
have been much too dilatory. 


That no approach to peace has resulted 
The Peace Notes. from the various notes which have been 

exchanged, will be no surprise except to 
those who have paid very little attention to the War, its causes 
and its aims. Some light, however, has been shed on the situa- 
tion, especially as it is in Germany. In every conflict the party 
which begins to plead is the party which is already apprehensive 
of defeat. Students of the War have known from the beginning, 
so far as it is possible to know beforehand any course of events, 
that when Germany was defeated on the Marne her main ends 
in entering upon the War were then and there defeated. Her 
subsequent defeats in the attempt to reach Calais, to take 
Verdun and to destroy the armies of Russia, far outweighed such 
successes as the overrunning of the small States of Belgium, 
Serbia and Rumania. Germany was fully prepared for a rapid 
success. For example: Great Britain had twenty million rounds 
of rifle ammunition, Germany four thousand million ready for 
use. But now, every day is seeing additions to the power and the 
resources of the Allies, while every day is seeing the diminution of 
Germany’s strength. The testimonies to the gradual exhaustion 
of food supplies are so multiplied and manifold that no reason- 
able doubt can any longer be entertained. Hence in the glow of 
her triumph over Rumania the German Chancellor saw a chance 
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of taking a step towards peace on terms which were not disclosed, 
but which rested upon his assertion that Germany and her Allies 
had gained gigantic advantages over the Entente Allies whom, he 
admitted, to be superior in numbers and war material. The con- 
tinuance of the War, he asserted, would not result in breaking 
Germany’s resistance, for which continuance her military and eco- 
nomic strength was sufficient. He recognized that the War was 
a catastrophe for civilization, and declared that Germany was anx- 
ious to avoid further bloodshed and to put an end to the atroci- 
ties of the War. 

The tone of the note (which was addressed to the neutral 
powers), and still more the speech of the Chancellor in the Reich- 
stag, made it evident that the basis for the peace discussion for 
which the Chancellor so much longed was an admission of 
the victory of Germany, and that the Allies were the 
responsible parties for the war. The position of the Allies is 
diametrically opposed in every part to that of the Chan- 
cellor. They hold that Germany deliberately planned the War, 
and entered upon it at the moment which she judged for various 
reasons best fitted to ensure the complete victory for which all 
the resources of the Empire had been devoted. So far from being 
successful, the Allies look upon her as already substantially de- 
feated, but not to anything like the degree which is necessary for 
“the prospects of future civilization.” The Allies would not accept 
a peace even though the Germans were willing to make sacrifices 
if they stopped short of this end; and Germany was not willing 
to make sacrifices, but rather to impose conditions. The Chan- 
cellor’s note; it was evident, could meet with no response from the 
Allies. Had it not been for President Wilson’s appeal to all the 
belligerents for the disclosure of peace terms, it is doubtful if 
Germany’s note would have been answered by the Allies. To the 
President’s appeal it is the Allies that have made a full and clear 
reply, explaining, not indeed, in full detail, but in broad outlines, 
the conditions on which they are willing to make peace. Germany, 
on the other hand, has so far refused to make any reply, unless 
the interview with the Foreign Secretary which has recently ap- 
peared is to be looked upon as the answer. If such be the case 
Germany’s reply to the President is a refusal to make a direct 
disclosure of terms for the present. The President’s note, there- 
fore, whatever its object and motive may have been, has resulted 
in making the situation perfectly clear. 
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Reference has already been made to the 
Progress of the War. advance of the French near Verdun. On 

the rest of the Western line it seems prob- 
able that for some time the forces have settled down again to the 
normal routine of trench warfare. The British army has taken 
over from the French a further extension of the line. Near Riga 
the Russians have been showing unwonted activity, but it is too 
soon to tell if a serious offensive movement is intended. Along the 
rest of the Eastern front nothing has happened until the line of 
Rumania is reached. Through Rumania the Germans have been 
making a triumphant progress, but signs are not wanting that the 
Russians and Rumanians are on the point of offering a stiffer © 
resistance. Since the capture of Monastir some little progress has 
been made by the Serbians. The rest of General Sarrail’s army 
remains quiescent, and is in danger of a possible attack in its rear 
by the forces of King Constantine. The Russian forces in Turkey 
and Persia have failed to make any notable advance for many 
months. After resting for a very long time the British forces near 
Kut are again showing activity—for what object is not known. 
So far from an attack being made on Egypt by the Turks the Brit- 
ish have driven their enemy out of El Arish, and are said to be on 
the road to Jerusalem. The Bagdad Railway has been rendered 
more useful for the Turks by the completion of the tunnel through 
the Taurus Range. This removed the one big obstacle which stood 
in the way of its completion. The British, however, by destroying, 
by means of bombs dropped from an aéroplane, the great Chekaldar 
Bridge, eighteen miles east of Adana, have succeeded in cutting off 
not only the Bagdad main line extension proper, but also the Syrian 
lines from railway connection with Western Asia Minor and its 
centres of supplies. Further successes have attended upon the 
efforts of the Allied Forces in East Africa. 











With Our Readers. 


T is difficult to give a thoroughly just estimate to our readers of 

much of the current literature that is Non-Catholic, and that treats 
of religious or moral questions. Inasmuch as it is a vital expression 
of human souls and of the world in which we live, it should be the 
object of our careful attention. We ourselves and our children are 
not unaffected by it. We should be able by intelligent word to advise 
and to guard; to counsel; to warn; to praise or to condemn. More- 
over, the whole world belongs to Christ, and it is for us to do our 
utmost to have the world acknowledge His dominion. As charity 
towards our neighbor is the second greatest commandment, we should 
above all else not only be just but also sympathetic, at least to the 
extent of rightly understanding another. We should always be not 
only ready but eager to give credit where credit is due; to take 
an author in the light of his own purpose; to allow for misunder- 
standing and for ignorance; to state fairly what is good and what 
is poor; what is true and what is false, not keeping silence with 
regard to the one or the other. 

* * * * 


UT it becomes increasingly difficult to perform this Christian task, 
and really impossible, when an author’s main purpose is evidently 
good, but when in the presentation of it he so confounds the true and 
the false, or the half-true and the half-false, that unless the critic 
separate sentence from sentence, and at times word from word, he 
could not do scrupulous justice to the book. 
* * * * 


is pitiably true that clear and consistent thinking is not a char- 
acteristic of modern literature. The pity is the greater because we 
never had such a reign of preaching, moralizing, betterment, reform, 
uplift in literature as we have today. A reader, who is led to believe 
that he is to find the principles of a perfect life set forth in clear 
type, will put down the average book on the subject wondering what, 
after all, the principles are. This is not so much the fault of the 
individual writer, as of his training; his education; his inability to 
see the tests which first principles must meet. A fog has descended 
upon a great portion of the intellectual world, and therefore upon 
the spiritual world affected by it. Its inhabitants are earnestly seeking 
to get somewhere—where or how they do not and cannot distinctly 
see. Sometimes the fresh air of truth blows upon them; the fog 
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lifts, and they go ahead rapidly; then, suddenly, truth departs; the 

fog settles again, and again they are groping about, changing un- 

knowingly their course from the point where truth told them to set it. 
* * * x ° 


HEN a Catholic endeavors to estimate the work of those in the 

fog he is oftentimes at a loss to know how to do so. The 
writers have a somewhat fair notion of the teachings of the Church 
on some matters; and on others they are entirely wrong; or they 
will speak of “the Church,” making the Catholic synonymous with 
the Episcopalian or Methodist or Baptist or Seventh Day Adventist. 
In their condemnation or criticism of “ the Church,” they will accord- 
ingly condemn the Catholic Church for teachings or defects for which 
she is not responsible. It is common for them to state that the 
Catholic Church demands from humankind too high a standard, even 
an impossible one; and again, that her standards are too low: that she 
has never yet fully interpreted Christianity to the world. They will 
speak of her sacramental system as simply a legal formalism: that all 
that concerns her, for example, in the sacrament of matrimony, is that 
husband and wife give testimony of their intention according to her 
rules. Judging from their statements, one would conclude that the 
natural law of the union of husband and wife, which is perfected 
by the sacrament of matrimony, the elevation and sanctification by 
that sacrament of every faculty and power and obligation of husband 
and wife do not enter into her mind or her teaching. 

* * * * 


HE writers of whom we speak, as a rule, never understand the 

teaching of the Catholic Church with regard to the supernatural 
standards, and the supernatural life necessary for their attainment. 
Seldom do they appreciate the difference between counsel and precept, 
or realize that the mission of the Catholic Church is after the man- 
ner of her Founder, to save those who were lost: to be merciful 
and tender to the sinner—that is to all of us—and not to deny to 
anyone the breasts of her mercy. 

* * * * 


\ E are led to these thoughts by many books that have come to 
'Y us of late—for there is no doubt that there are stirrings of a 
spiritual rebirth in the world—but particularly by a series of pamph- 
lets, published by Longmans, Green & Co., on the timely and im- 
portant subject: Marriage and Morality. The editor states very truly 
that “it is indeed unfortunate that so much more thought and atten- 
tion is given to the discussion of moral failure and moral difficulties 
than to frank and positive moral teaching. The aim of the pamphlets 
is the presentation of positive and constructive ideals of sex rela- 
tionship.” 
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The aim is most praiseworthy. Unless man has the correct prin- 
ciples with regard to sex-relationship he individually will suffer dis- 
aster; so will the family; so will the nation. 

* * * 7 


HE subject of the first pamphlet is: Successful and Unsuccessful 

Marriages. In atmosphere it is highly rarified. Its language is none 
too definite: but it is at times sublime. It pictures the loftiest possi- 
bilities: it gives no hint of the saintly discipline necessary for their 
attainment. ‘‘ To find yourself in another: to live and grow through 
another, to make out of life something richer, fuller, different from 
what could be the sum of the two individual lives apart, that is the 
opportunity of marriage.” “ True love is not only a delicious emotion, 
it is giving, giving the best of self at all times, under all circumstances, 
and both to be able to give and to have something to give depends 
upon character.” “ This giving will not be only to one another. A 
perfect love increases the power of loving. To have seen into an- 
other’s soul, to have learned through love the hidden treasures in 
another nature should increase and not limit the general capacity for 
sympathy and understanding.” 

“Love never faileth: the more we love, the more we are able 
to love: the quality of our love is perhaps best tested by its capacity 
to grow and increase.” 

“ The failure of married life begins when it ceases to be a growth 
in love, in experience, in wisdom, in holiness.” 

* * * * 
\ ITH these propositions everyone will agree, and everyone will sup- 
pose that in the cultivation and increase of the love of the hus- 
band for his wife and the wife for her husband lie the happiness, the 
success and joy of married and therefore family life. But on reading 
the entire pamphlet the reader will see that with many modern minds 
married life and family life are not synonymous. 

The greatest permanent blessing of marriage, according to this 
author, is not the joy of possessing children; no, according to her, 
“the most permanent blessing lies in the joy of companionship.” 
“The primitive and, we may say, the Prayer Book view that mar- 
riage existed primarily for the procreation of children has certainly 
been modified, if it has not disappeared.” 

* * * * 
pel if marriage has not that as a primary end, then we submit 

that this author has, implicitly at least, lowered marriage to a 
depth of degradation and infamy below that of the brute “to whom 
a conscience never wakes.” Why, if not for the procreation of chil- 
dren as a primary end, do a man and a woman chose to live together? 
The publication of this author’s statement in a reputable series of 
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pamphlets is a striking commentary on the extended license either of 
thought or of morals. The author continues to defend a marital union 
because it may extend “the service to humanity” of both partners. 
Does such vacuous talk really deceive anybody? The union of which 
the author speaks, in the following extract, might just as well exist 
so far as its “ fruits” are concerned between a man and a man, a 
woman and a woman. “ Marriage by bringing two beings into such 
close and intimate relationship with each other enables both to realize 
themselves, and love, the supreme revealer, brings out in each hidden 
treasures unknown before both to themselves and others.” 
* * * * 


HEN we are told that companionship is necessary for successful 

married life, and further that spiritual companionship is neces- 
sary, that “ thoughts, hopes, fears, joys, all alike, should be shared,” 
we are naturally led to believe that the writer will point out the 
advisability of not marrying one of a different religious belief from 
one’s own; but all we receive in this pamphlet of “ positive and con- 
structive ideals” on this point is, “ Many people will feel that com- 
panionship loses a great delight if there is not agreement on fun- 
damental matters such as religion and politics.” But companionship 
so necessary for the success of marriage ‘‘is grievously threatened 
by difference in taste.” 

* * * * 


HE pamphlet has much good, practical advice within its covers. 
It champions the indissolubility of marriage. “To have the high- 
est possible ideal of the married union as one made both for time 
and for eternity will help best to keep people from entering on it 
lightly.” “The pure of heart,” we are told, “shall see God, and it is 
to such that God reveals His deepest truths.” Speaking of the im- 
parting of sex knowledge, it says: “ Knowledge is a dangerous gift 
here as elsewhere, and will prove a disastrous possession should 
it impair that purity of soul or deaden that sure instinct which tells 
so many girls whether a man’s character is to be trusted or not.” 
But since it fails in stating aright the first principles of the ques- 
tion it fails on the whole in its ultimate purpose. 
* * * * 
HE pamphlet, Marriage as a Career, is a plea, begotten of present- 
day conditions in England, for women to undertake the “ burden ” 
and “ sacrifices” of married life and to be willing to bear children. 
It is a striking commentary on the extent of immorality in that coun- 
try. The strongest reason given against birth control is that it is a 
social crime. 
Another pamphlet, Marriage: A Harmony of Body and Soul, 
directly contradicts the teaching of the first pamphlet we mention. 
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For example, it states: “ Nature shows us that passion is meant to 
be steadfast and not wayward, and also reveals its kinship to the 
creative impulse or desire for expression felt by the artist, when it 
gives children as the fruit of the union of man and woman. Love, 
it appears, is not meant to be barren physically, or to exhaust itself 
in a passing phase; new life is to spring from it.” 

And again the necessity of sacramental help to live the married 
life as it should be lived is at least hinted in the following: “ This 
ideal calls for the very best of every part of complex human nature. 
It will not be reached without effort; and it is obvious that a rela- 
tionship offering such possibilities is not one to be entered upon lightly 
and thoughtlessly. Failure to make something noble out of so great 
an opportunity is a disaster proportionate to the beauty of the ideal.” 

The author also condemns divorce, and continues: ‘“ Some people 
complain that there is little of any such positive ideal of marriage 
to be found in Christianity; that the only thing insisted upon is the 
command not to be divorced. But this is to misunderstand Christ’s 
teaching about divorce, which only follows as the natural consequence 
of His assertion that a perfect intimacy and therefore permanence in 
the marriage tie is part of God’s essential purpose for the world. 
And the claim that it is God Who presides over the union, tells us 
that free self-conscious human beings ought only to enter it if they 
feel assured that God’s blessing is upon it. Further, though Christ’s 
teaching may not contain discourses about ideal marriage, or ideal 
friendship for that matter, He tells us enough of the Divine Will for 
man to enable us to work out our own ideals on lines which we be- 
lieve is to be the will of God for us. This was Christ’s method of 
teaching, to tell us of the principles that should govern our whole 
lives rather than of their particular application; and it should be 
our method too. Useful though specific education on these matters 
may be, it can never for a moment replace the inculcation of high 
ideals about the conduct of life as a whole, the impressing upon peo- 
ple that every department of life is sacred, and that the exercise of 
every kind of activity must react upon the whole character and per- 
sonality...... What I have written about marriage is in harmony with 
what I understand that Christ taught us: firstly, in the Incarnation, 
of the value and sacredness of human life and the human body; 
secondly, of the infinite value in God’s eyes of every individual 
soul, whether of man or woman.” 


* * * * 


HE pamphlet, entitled The Educational Value of Monogamy, 
amuses us by saying “ that monogamy has never been tried.” The 
pamphlet seems a kindly endeavor to win rebels against Christianity 
and against civil law to do what both direct in the matter of marriage, 
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without compelling them to admit the authority of either. Its thought 
runs as follows: Monogamy is fundamentally necessary for any de- 
velopment of character. Its educational value for the race is clear. 
It marks the free-born man from the slave. Monogamy makes mar- 
riage mean “a union of souls, a blessing of lives, a sharing of growth 
and progress.” Faithfulness is the keynote of true love. Sex love is 
never fulfilled save in the begetting of children. Marriage should be 
indissoluble, and husband and wife should publicly testify to their life- 
long union. The soul as well as the senses of the married couple, 
should be one. The craving for such union is fundamental. Birth 
control is an offence against the law of chastity. ‘If sex life be di- 
vorced from love we get at once a fundamental severance which cuts 
the soul from the senses and leaves a crack into which many devils 
creep.” 

The lofty standard set by the pamphlet may be seen not only from 
what we have said but from the further extract: “In his heart of 
hearts a man despises a woman who asks little; in her heart of hearts 
a woman despises a man who asks little; to give greatly and demand 
greatly is the secret of life’s satisfaction: to abate-no jot of one’s 
demands through all the disappointments of life is to keep freshness 
of youth and the true spirit of a lover. To hold yourself cheap is to 
do wrong to all who meet you. Another women pleads, ‘Well, if I 
chose to do it I harm no one else.’ Only those who are ignorant of 
psychological truths could argue thus. There is not one person that 
man meets who is not in some way conscious that the woman has 
helped him to cheapen himself, no one person that woman meets who 
is not influenced. It must eternally be so, for when two people have 
degraded what should serve high ends to selfish indulgence, to a 
bodily passion insufficiently illumined by the soul, they are forever the 
poorer for the act.” 

* * * * 

HE great mistake this author makes is in believing he, as a lone 

pioneer, has for the first time in all history thought of these things, 

and secondly, in saying that neither civil law nor Church law has en- 

deavored to have man attain them. His structure is beautiful, but one 

is compelled, in looking below it, to ask where is the foundation? The 

“ educational value” of monogamy will have strength only after its 
strength is admitted. 

Praise of Virginity is of little concern to us since for the most 
part it is a plea that the Church of England give wider recognition to 
the conventual vocation of her young women. It sounds to us like 
pleading before a mother who would willingly consent, but who does 
not altogether understand what is asked of her. 


* * bs * 
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OR Purity, which is a straighforward appeal and defence of 

chastity, we have only words of strongest praise. It is built upon 
enduring Christian truth. The only exception we take is this—the 
author, while praising celibacy in those who choose to make it a rule 
of life, denies its special spiritual value. He has said that he took 
as his guide the New Testament. If he will re-read Matthew xix. 
12, and the Seventh Chapter of the First Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, he will surely re-write that paragraph of his pamphlet. 

* * * * 


T is not only pleasing, but also important, to note that all of these 
pamphlets, save for the exception we have noted, reécho many of 
the teachings of the Catholic Church on the subject of matrimony, and 
the relations of the sexes. They denounce divorce; they defend the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond; they condemn as criminal the 
notorious “birth control;” they plead for the sanctity of the body 
and-for the preéminent value of the spiritual motive in wedded life. 
This is perhaps the more remarkable because they do not accept 
the authority of the Catholic Church; and the sole light which most 
_ of them admit is that of human reason alone. They are in their 
measure sign posts on that journey towards the star which points to 
Christ as the fulfillment of every truth, the smallest and the greatest: 
the truths of nature and the truths of revelation. They prove that 
God is in all and over all and that no law which He has ordained 
can with impunity be violated by any individual. “ They that sow in 
the flesh, of the flesh shall reap corruption.” And we cannot repeat 
too often that no words of condemnation can be too strong when 
directed against those, who, in the name of science, or economics or 
race improvement, or whatever other respectable plea they use, are 
going about preaching what is in reality nothing else than a filthy and 
vice-breeding immorality. 





HE publication in two volumes of an authoritative text of Rous- 

seau’s writings has again directed attention to his political theories 

—concerning which there has been much discussion, but remarkably 
little knowledge. 

In the Nation of January 18th appeared a lengthy and scholarly 
review by Dr. Irving Babbitt of these volumes. The critic shows that 
Rousseau is, after all, ‘‘ only the most eloquent and influential of the 
sentimentalists.” He himself said that his “ whole life has been noth- 
ing but a long revery.” He dreamed, as the sensualist dreams, and 
transferred the immoral anarchy of his soul into the whole political 
and religious sphere of life. “ The tendency of what Rousseau urges 
is to influence the passions and appetites of its (society’s) least in- 
telligent members. “ Rousseau repudiates both humility and decorum.” 
“He was the spokesman of a middle class which was gajning rapidly 
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in wealth and influence and which, having got rid of traditional con- 
trol, did not wish to acquire self-control.” ‘‘ No writer is more lavish 
in his praise of virtue and conscience. But he gives to these words 
entirely new meanings...... he proceeds to convert virtue into a pas- 
sion and even into an intoxication.” He who denied discipline sought 
to trace its origins; he who flouted order searched for it, and thought 
to find it in a general will of the people, in virtue of which he grants 
to the people a place that was formerly reserved for God Almighty. 
* * * * 
R. BABBITT points out that this new edition fails to include the 
passage most important for the understanding of Rousseau’s po- 
litical views. That passage is found in the Confessions. Rousseau 
tells how he went on a picnic with a woman in the forest of St. Ger- 
main: how there he came to conceive the picture of primitive man, 
and how all improvements on this primitive man were the source of 
every human misery. 

But as free as was the imagination of Rousseau, it served error 
instead of truth, because it knew not the restraint of knowledge. 
The primitive man, as a really great one among the ancients, Aristotle, 
proved, is naturally political: it is natural for him to be a citizen. 
His nature demands law. Rousseau guided by his own unlicensed 
selfishness would make him utterly unsocial, a disconnected and in- 
harmonious unit. 

* * *x 

ELIEVERS in a true Republic will see from a thorough study 

of Rousseau that they should never invoke his name in their aid, 
for he was essentially the enemy of all true democracy. True demo- 
cracy is founded upon justice: take away that foundation and the 
structure falls at once. A merely numerical majority is not and can 
never be the supreme interpreter and judge of every right. Justice 
primarily demands, first, respect for those individual and family rights 
which are inalienable, and, secondly, that the minority in every com- 
munity have a right to be heard and considered. The steam roller is 
not democratic. 

Our American Declaration of Independence denies Rousseau’s 
teaching not only by the mention of “the laws of nature’s God,” but 
also by the fact that it is the declaration of a small minority to dis- 
solve the political bands which connected them with the great ma- 
jority. Moreover, that same Declaration proclaimed this truth as 
self-evident, “ that all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights.” Such a declaration strikes a mortal blow at the 
root of Rousseauism. 

For, as our critic says, quoting Rousseau, “All the clauses of 
the Social Contract ‘reduce themselves to one: the total alienation of 
every associate with all his rights’ (including his rights to property) 
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in wealth and influence and which, having got rid of traditional con- 
trol, did not wish to acquire self-control.” ‘‘ No writer is more lavish 
in his praise of virtue and conscience. But he gives to these words 
entirely new meanings...... he proceeds to convert virtue into a pas- 
sion and even into an intoxication.” He who denied discipline sought 
to trace its origins; he who flouted order searched for it, and thought 
to find it in a general will of the people, in virtue of which he grants 
to the people a place that was formerly reserved for God Almighty. 
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main: how there he came to conceive the picture of primitive man, 
and how all improvements on this primitive man were the source of 
every human misery. 

But as free as was the imagination of Rousseau, it served error 
instead of truth, because it knew not the restraint of knowledge. 
The primitive man, as a really great one among the ancients, Aristotle, 
proved, is naturally political: it is natural for him to be a citizen. 
His nature demands law. Rousseau guided by his own unlicensed 
selfishness would make him utterly unsocial, a disconnected and in- 
harmonious unit. 

* * x * 
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of Rousseau that they should never invoke his name in their aid, 
for he was essentially the enemy of all true democracy. True demo- 
cracy is founded upon justice: take away that foundation and the 
structure falls at once. A merely numerical majority is not and can 
never be the supreme interpreter and judge of every right. Justice 
primarily demands, first, respect for those individual and family rights 
which are inalienable, and, secondly, that the minority in every com- 
munity have a right to be heard and considered. The steam roller is 
not democratic. 

Our American Declaration of Independence denies Rousseau’s 
teaching not only by the mention of “the laws of nature’s God,” but 
also by the fact that it is the declaration of a small minority to dis- 
solve the political bands which connected them with the great ma- 
jority. Moreover, that same Declaration proclaimed this truth as 
self-evident, “ that all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights.” Such a declaration strikes a mortal blow at the 
root of Rousseauism. 

For, as our critic says, quoting Rousseau, “All the clauses of 
the Social Contract ‘reduce themselves to one: the total alienation of 
every associate with all his rights’ (including his rights to property) 
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‘to the whole community.’ The abstract rights that Rousseau postu- 
lates appertain to the individual only in so far as he is a member of 
the sovereign people.” 
* * * * 
HE utter immorality of Rousseau’s teaching may be plainly seen 
from his words, “ to limit sovereignity is to destroy it.” To quote 
our critic again: “ The people,” according to Rousseau, “ is not bound 
by its own past, and cannot obligate itself for the future; it cannot 
contract to obey the officers—representatives, judiciary, or even 
monarch—that it has set up: they are only the puppets of the general 
will, revocable at pleasure.” Rousseau is the arch-anarchist. He not 
only maintained that the people is incapable of doing wrong: that 
the people is free from every responsibility; but he emptied natural 
honor and loyalty of all content, “ The sovereign people,” with Rous- 


seau, “‘is responsible to no one. It is God.” 
* 


* * * 


HE peace of Europe, or rather what peace it has enjoyed through 
the centuries, is on the admission of Rousseau himself, due to the 
Catholic Church. “It is undeniable,” he says, “that Europe owes 
to Christianity above all, even today, the species of union that has 
survived among its members.” Dr. Babbitt rightly adds, “ One might 
suppose that Rousseau would seek to retain in some form or other 
this spiritual bond that is set above nationality.” The reason why 
Rousseau would not tolerate it is that he hated discipline or restraint 
of any kind and desired only “ emotional expansion.” “He, there- 
fore, sets out deliberately to break down the distinction between the 
spiritual and the temporal order which is at the heart of Christianity, 
and to which is due in the final analysis every genuine progress that 
has been made in political theory and practice since Aristotle; for 
example, the notion of individual liberty.” 
* * * * 
OUSSEAU sought, of course, to do away with Christianity. He 
wished the State to prescribe “a creed the few and simple dog- 
mas of which are intended as an aid not so much to religion as to 
sociability. If anyone,” he says, “after recognizing publicly these 
same dogmas, behaves as though he did not believe them, let him 


be punished with death.” 
* * * * 


HE article from which we have quoted proceeds to show the evils 
that will follow from a complacent listening to the teachings of 
this French philosopher. The writer of it sees in them the blood-red 
dawn of imperialism. 
* * * * 
i FEW days ago the General Education Board, a Rockefeller Foun- 
41 dation, announced its plans for a radical experiment in educa- 
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tion, and claimed that, if it proves to be successful, it will revolution- 
ize both elementary and secondary education. 

The announcement should arouse at once the attention and the 
activity of everyone interested in the education of the young. This 
General Education Board is a private corporation backed by “a vast, 
compelling force” of $35,000,000. It is almost omnipotent financially. 
“The experiment will be carried through,’ says a member of the 
Board, “ whatever it costs.” The experiment is radical and dangerous. 
Its birth, its aims are born, of money. Money is its controlling 
power. Its financial resources can command a large number of edu- 
cators; and enable the controllers “almost to force upon the public 
the acceptance of the ideals they advocate.” Our free government is 
in danger of being supplanted by a moneyed bureaucracy. Their 
purpose is to de-spiritualize the country. Those educated under this 
plan will, according to the New York Times, “ have no idea nor be 
able to form an intelligent opinion upon subjects not directly related 
to gainful pursuits.” The General Education Board has by this step, 
according to the same authority, apparently exceeded its purpose under 
the act of incorporation. 

* * * * 

HETHER it has or not, the situation is so alarming that every 

lover of American liberty ought to protest most strenuously. This 
action of the General Education Board is but one further step by 
those who are powerful and influential, because they possess or con- 
trol money, to direct the educational, the charitable, the health de- 
partments of the city first; then the State; then the nation. The 
New York Times says: “If this experiment bears the expected fruit 
we shall see imposed upon the country a system of education born 
of the theories of one or two men, and replacing a system which has 
been the natural outgrowth of the American character and the needs 
of the American people. It is as if we should be called upon to 
abandon our system of common law, which has sprung from the daily 
business and social relations of the people, and adopt in its stead 
a code drawn up by three or four men in a law office and brought 
into force and effect by the acts of State legislatures.” 

* * * * 


E have inserted this paragraph here because the writer of this 

critique of Rousseau appositely states: “ It is wholesome to reflect 
that Rousseauism is also rampant in America, especially in our edu- 
cagion where it is likely to do most harm.” 

“The ‘uplift’ is the only religion of an increasing number of 
Americans, and the ‘uplift’ is a sham religion.” “ Humanitarianism 
has manifestly failed to exercise ethical control.” “Galilee has, on the 
contrary, been justified against Rousseau and the sentimentalists.” 
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